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TENTERS 


For all kinds of 


Cotton, Silk, Rayon, Silk and Cotton, and Rayon 
and Cotton Fabrics 


= 


All types of Tenters which we manufacture are properly designed and constructed 
for strength and many years of service, 


In the construction of our Tenters only the best of quality materials are used and the 
workmanship is unequaled. This is visible in the above illustration which is the latest 
addition to our many different types of Tenters that we manufacture. This machine is 
equipped with sturdy cast iron supporting stands and rails of our new improved type and 
with links which insure a positive grip on practically all classes of fabrics. 


We should be very glad to give you the complete details of this equipment at your re- 
quest. 


We Manufacture Machinery for 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing 
Textile Fabrics and Cotton Warps 


THE TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works New York Office 
Providence, R. I. 30 Church St. 


Southern Representative, H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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| Incorporated 1911 


| CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| Charlotte, N. C. 


Reeds 
Slasher Combs 
Hand Cards 


Lickerins 
Rewound 


Top Flat 
Chains 


Cylinders 


Doffers 


Strippers 


Burnishers 


Top Flats 
Reclothed 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 


PHONES 2781—2782 


1866——- 1927 


Sixty-one Years Experience 


In Manufacturing 


Card Clothing 


We are at all times alive to any new developments not only in 
raw materials but also in the manufacturing of our finished 
product. Once we can prove any change to be of distinct ad- 
vantage to you, you will find us using it. 


and-these Stars have a meaning 


Howard Bro s _‘Yhey signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
. Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
. Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
Manufacturing Company have received 
Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 
ESTABLISHED 1866 


| CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York City 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. soon Products co, Representatives: 
47 Farnsworth Street Woodside Buliding 
Branches: Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga., (Factory ) Philadelphia, Pa. 


Starch 
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PRODUCTS 


for 


PROCESSING 


of Warp Sizing 
| Paste and Cream Softeners, Sulphur, 
etc. It explains, in part, why Axco Products are so ex- 


actly suited to the purpose. Explains why Axco has 
matured into a grown-up industry. 
Requisition it on your 


is located, AKCO experts are quickly available 
to you when in trouble. A modern, fully 
equipped Klipstein Laboratory is now 

maintained in each of the follow- 
ing cities: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Providence, Chi- 
cago, Charlotte and Mon- 

treal. A complete and eff- 

cient service. Use it freely 

—it’s yours. 


CO. 
644-52 Greenwich St. Oy 


NEW YORK CITY 14 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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What Does High Duty in Humidifiers Mean? 


In your manufacturing equipment, you usually find 
the best is the cheapest in the long run. Even in 
Humidifiers, it is no different. 


A Single Casing...a Double Air Current 
A Patented Feature of Park$pray High Duty 


Repeated tests in laboratory and in the field show | a b> & 
lowest wattage consumed 
Less Power is Consumed... Much Less 


A most efficient spray nozzle reflects itself way 
back to the pump. Smaller pumps and motors and 
less power input, « 


More Water is Evaporated... Much More 


Pump wattage plus head wattage, divided by 
gallons of water evaporated equals efhciency. Parks- 
Cramer High Duty Humidifiers give greatest 
efficiency. 


Simpler ... Stronger... Longer Life 


To clean, the lower panel is raised; the upper is “ee 
lowered. The whole casing assembly, cone and 
Strainer may be removed easily, 


Fewer Parts... Less Cleaning and Attendance 


Parks - Cramer Company 


Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


Canadian Agents, W. J, Westaway Company, Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ontario, Montreal, Quebec. 


Accurate, Positive Regulation 


with ParkGpry Psychrostat 


makes even the High Duty better 
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-wide sources 


CANADA | 


for the WEST 
WALLACE A. PARR 
730 So. Los Angeles St. }} -— = 
Los Angeles, California : 


COMMERCIAL TRADING , 
of distribution permit our for NEW ENGLAND 
2 Front Street East m+ HATCH CO 
rendering a personal ser- Toronto, Canada 
$ 80 Federal St. 
vice to the Rayon user. — Boston, Massachusetts 
forthe MIDDLE WEST | <0 
Back of this, in addition, is NATIONAL YARN & nm omy | BOSTON 
PROCESSING CO. 
166 West Jackson Blvd. 
| 
of every process fromraw ff for PENNSYLVANIA | 
JOHN G. MOTZ §& NEW YORK 
ialtoskeinin 
material toskein including 1512 Widener Bldg. 
our own converting mills. 40 East 34th Street 
New York City 
CHARLOTTE 
TANOOGS 


A. 


for the SOUTH 
COSBY & THOMAS 
Johnston Building 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
James Building 
Chattanooga, Tenneisee 


ee 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE COMPANY 


of America J/nc. 
Sole Distributors of 


RAYON 


GENERAL OFFICES , 40 EAST 34™ ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Ashland 7/7/ 


CONVERTING ,Passaic,N.J. 


FACTORIES 


ITALY : Torino,Cesano Maderno Pavia ;Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


Quality 


represented by both Products 
and Technical Service. 


We have the fast dyes you need to 
meet exacting requirements. 


Anthrene and Thianthrene (Vat) 
dyes are justly famous. 


PAT. OFF. 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Hl. 
68 Devonshire St. Kensington and Lehigh Ave. 136 West Lake St. 
Providence, R. I. Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 
32 Custom House St. 240% East Market St. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Canada Mexico 
180 St. James St., Montreal, P. Q. Av. Isabel La Catolica 64, Mexico City, D. F. 


93 
REG. U.S 
« We 
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American Export and Credit Practice 


RODUCTION of textile fabrics 

was begun in what are now the 
world’s great textile manufacturing 
countries primarily to supply the 
needs of the home market, according 
to a special article by E. B. Fil- 
singer, export manager of Lawrence 
& Co., New York, in the Manchester 
Guardian. The industry in all of 
these countries has progressed far 
beyond the requirements of the 
home market. The great producing 
countries to-day are great exporting 
countries. Nota single one of them 
is able to sell all its production at 
home. 

Indeed, to some of them the ex- 
port market is of vilal importance, 
almost as vital to the welfare of the 
industry as the market at home. 
Capacity to produce has kept pace 
with the progress of the times, and 
is now on a plane that makes expor! 
trade increasingly essential to the 
prosperity of the industry in each 
of the great textile-producing coun- 
tries. This situation will be intensi- 
fied as lime goes on. 

The question of an improved po- 
sition in export trade looms large 
in every producing country, and is 
receiving the closest attention. Lan- 
eashire is deeply concerned because 
Britain’s export business is smaller 
than it was before the war. In the 
United States the need for enlarged 
export trade is becoming increasing- 
ly manifest. Despite large domestic 
consumption of fabrics, many Amer- 
ican mills have been showing losses 
in their balance-sheets, and they 
are studying the export field for 
outlets which will permit them to 
utilize fully their immense produc- 
tive capacity, thus restoring opera- 
tion to a profitable basis. 

The topic is a timely one in every 
textile-producing country, because 
export trade is going to be more im- 
portant as a success factor, and with 
its increasing importance there will 
come still keener competition. 

At present the United States has 
export markets for only about 5 or 
6 per cent of its total production of 
textile fabrics. The factors in this 
export trade will, no doubt, be of 
interes!. They are (a) mills which 
sell direct to foreign markets, (b) 
mills which sell through so-called 
export commission houses. (¢) con- 
verters, (d) export houses, (e) 
wholesale distributors, and (f) tex- 
tile export merchants. 

Some of the larger converters sell 
direct to foreign markets; others do 


partly through export houses, and 
there are others which do all their 
foreign business through export 
commission-houses. Some of the 
export houses do converting on their 
own account and also buy goods io 
sell direct to the foreign trade. Con- 
verting involves the purchase of the 
grey cloth and its printing, dyeing, 
and finishing by firms specializing 
in these processes. 

There are certain wholesale dis- 
fributors in New York, New Orleans, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francis- 
co who conduct an export business 
based on shipments of goods to re- 
tailers in countries close to the 
United States. The textile export 
merchants are a group who handle 
export business exclusively. They 
operate on a basis of buying and 
selling outright. They buy goods in 
large quantities for resale abroad, 
or they may perhaps arrange with 
a mill to confine production of cer- 
fain lines of goods to them. They 
carry stocks and make shipments on 
order. 


These are the factors which have 
entered into the development of the 
export trade since the establishment 
of the textile industry in the United 
States more than 100 years ago. A 
point of great interest is that ship- 
owners were the pioneers in the de- 
velopment of the trade. They were 
traders as well as shipowners, and 
they took the first sheetings and 
grey cloths to the Far Fast in busi- 
ness ventures of their own. The 
cloths were then known as “cabots,” 
and the name is encountered in Asia 
and the Far East to the present day. 

As these Yankee shipowners of 
New Bedford and Salem prospered 
they began to invest in the textile 
mills whose goods they sold. In their 
trading operations they acquired the 
merchandising instinct. They put 
put their merchandising brains, as 
well as their money, into the mills. 
Many of them set tip mills to make 
the goods they wanted. Others ad- 
vanced money and bought raw cot- 
ion for mills, took the finished 
products, sold them abroad, and 
made settlement yearly with the 
mills. This was the origin of the 
textile commission, or “selling,” 
house in the American textile in- 
dustry which survives to the pres- 
ent day. 


Naturally, the close identification 
of the Yanke shipowners with the 
textile industry resulted in a ¢on- 
centration of the mills in New Eng- 


land. It was after the Civil War, 
and coincident with the develop- 
ment of the automatic machinery, 


that the industry began to be large- 
ly established in the South. 

The functions performed by the 
various factors in the American ex- 
port trade are sharply defined. Ex- 
port commission-houses, by reason 
of their technical knowledge and 
experience, have been able to serve 
mills not thus qualified to conduct 
export business for themselves. The 
commission-house was prepared to 
finance the foreign buyer within 
reasonable limits. It made a charge 
for this service, and also charged a 
buying commission. 

The world war interfered to a con- 
siderable extent with the business of 
export commission-houses — not the 
interference imevitable because of 
war dislocation of trade, but that 
introduced by the greater opporiu- 
nity of the mills to do direct selling. 
With usual sources of supply large- 
ly. cut off there was an increased de- 
mand in foreign markets for Ameri- 
ean textiles, and the mills began to 
take a greater interest in direci 
trade, particularly since the mer- 
chant abroad showed a desire to buy 
direct and save the commission. 

Today direct selling is on the in- 
crease, and the amount of business 
going through the export commis- 
sion-houses is declining. This is 
helping the American industry to 
obtain a better grounding im export 
trade and to become more efficient. 
The majority of export commission- 
houses, most of whom are located 
in New York, buy through export 
brokers, who handle a great variety 
of lines and also relieve the com- 
mission-houses of details in dealing 
with the mills. An export business 
of some importance on a small lot 
basis is done by mail-order houses 
direct to consumers. 

Huge domestic demand has, up to 
the present, been a retarding in- 
fluence on the development of 
American export trade. Naturally, 
with the domestic market absorbing 
so much of the production the ex- 
port market did not in the past re- 
ceive the attention that is being 
given to it today. 

However, now that 
larger export trade is thoroughly 
realized the more important firms 
have begun to visualize the possi- 
bilities that are dpen to them. As 
a consequence there are units of the 
industry that are setting out to do 
as thorough a job in foreign selling 


need for a 


as is done at home. An intensive 
study of the field is being made in 
order more adequately to meet for- 
eign requirements and to become fit- 
led to compete with the whole 
world, 

Market Research. 

An increasing number of manu- 
facturers are really endeavoring to 
ascertain just what the foreign mar- 
kets want, and are trying to supply 
these needs. This is true not only 
as regards patterns and colorings 
but particularly with respect to the 
construction of cloths to meet cer- 
fain tariff regulations. The export 
department of one of the largest 
cotton textile groups in the United 
States is now on an equity with its 
domestic merchandising depart- 
ments, and it is permitted to add 
particular styles, patterns, or colors 
fo domestic lines which may be sale- 
able abroad. In addition, the export 
department can create its own fab- 
rics when these are needed. In the 
case of foreign manufacturers, es- 
pecially those of England, Italy, 
France, etc., this has, of course, 
long been the policy; it is only re- 


cently, however, that this method 
has been adopted in the United 
States. 


In considering export practice to- 
day the American industry is tak- 
ing into account many influences 
which are at work the world over. 
The American manufacturer has 
several factors which are undouht- 
edly working in his favor. For in- 
stance, American moving pictures 
are a subtle influence abroad. They 
are doing much to popularize mod- 
ern styles of dress, furnishings, etc. 
Whether or not “jazz” is music, it 
has vibrated to the ends of the earth. 
It is unquestionably easing the way 
for further acceptance of modern 
modes and customs. 

Another point that is of interest. 
The American textile producers, just 
as those in other countries, have 
certain opportunities for styling 
goods for export trade. The whole 
world is drawn on motifs. American 
manufacturers are no longer mere 
copyists, they often improve on 
horrowed originals, and are like- 
wise progressing rapidly in a crea- 
tive way. For that reason peculiar- 
ly American designs are finding in- 
creasing favor abroad. They are 
liked because they are different 
from those offered by other coun- 
tries, They tend to supplement, if 
nol necessarily replace, cloths man- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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OWER transmission has been and 

is of greater importance to the 
textile mill than is commonly sup- 
posed. Improvement in methods of 
transmitting power has caused radi- 
cal changes in textile mill design 
and arrangement. Thus before the 
advent of electric transmission some 
mills were grouped around the 
power station in a more or less Cir- 
cular form so that power could be 
transmitted to the buildings effi- 
ciently by rope or belt. Today tex- 
tile mills are located wherever mos! 
convenient or most advantageous 
for routing, handling, shipping, etc. 
The distance of the building or floor 
from the power station is of little 
importance. Even the type of 
huilding itself is sometimes influ- 
enced by the mode of transmission, 
says an article in “Black and White, 
published by E. F. Houghton & Co, 

Because of the unquestioned im- 
provements incidental to electrical 
transmission the careless statement 
is often made that belt transm!ssion 
is doomed. But that. statement is 
far from the truth. The foremost 
elecrical -and mechanical power 
transmission engineers of today 
agree that belt transmission holds 
an important place in the textile 
field and according to present indi- 
cations belting will always be used 
in textile mills. 

In machine shops and similar in 
(dustries where overhead cranes are 
used to handle the heavy work, 
overhead belting presents a decided 
disadvantage. That is one of the 
reasons why the individual motor 
has made such rapid headway in 
shops of this type. But im textile 
mills where work is not heavy, this 
argument against. overhead belting 
does not. exist. 

Again, in industries where ma- 
chines are large, each machine re- 
quiring a motor of 50 or 100 hp. 
or more, as mm the cement making 
industry, the mdividual motor drive 
Is giving such excellent results, thai 
most modern cement mills are now 
entire.y individual drive. They sre 
even elimimating intermediate ine- 
chanical speed reduction ane are 
driving grinding mills by synchro- 
nous motors, either of the self- 
starting type or of the standard 
type with magnetic clutches. 

But in textile mills individual 
motor drive is not always best. 
Neither is group driving always 
best. And the same is true of ex- 
clusively mechanical transmission. 
There is, always, a most economical! 
method—usually a combination «f 
electric and belt drive. Sometimes 
individual motor driving will be 
found most profitable on the large 
machines, sometimes all machines 
should be belt driven, and sore- 
limes group driving will be found 
lo give best results. Nobody can 
stale definitely which is best. Kach 
special case requires treatment ali 
its own, just as though one were 
determining the kind of power to 
use—steam, gas, water or electrie. 
Prof. Norman, in his recent book, 
“Principles of Machine Design,’ 
Says: 

“On the whole, e:ectric drive is 
less efficient than individual belt 


Textile Mill Power Problems 


drive, although the power consumed 
by idling shafting is a very serious 
item in many cases.” 

For winding, warping, beaming, 
quilling and similar machines that 
require so little power, group elec- 
tric drive is usually preferable from 
the standpoint of power economy. 
Individual electric drive may “look” 
better, but owing to the small 
amount of power consumed by most 
Machines of power consumed by 
most machines in textiie mills and 
the low efficiencies of small motors, 
it is sometimes found best to install 
only one large motor in each mill, 
distributing the power from thal 
motor to all of the machines in the 
building. The size of the motor 
should be such that when all ma- 
chines are operating, the motor will 
he fully loaded. Efficiency wi.! then 
be at maximum. From the single 
motor ,the power to the machines 
should be distributed by bell. An- 
other method is to put a motor on 
each line shaft, distributing power 
from that shaft to the machines 
throughout the building. But where 
it is likely that all machines will be 
operated continuously, the annual 
cost of power with this arrangement 
is generally greater than where a 
single large motor is used for the 
entire room. For continuous oper- 
ation of all machines, individual 
motors of small power on each ma- 
chine usually result in the highes! 
cost per year. 

In general, electric drive s ad- 
vantageously applied under the ful- 
lowing conditions: 

1. On portable machines it is 
usually a great convenience regard- 
less of the size of the motor or the 
percentage of load. It seldom pays 
to belt machines that are moved 
frequently. 

2. Where the machines operate at 
full load steadily or most of the 
lime and where satisfactory belt 
drive is impossible. 

3. Where speeds are too high for 
efficient or economical belt drive, 
0,000 feet per minute is the gener- 
ally accepted maximum speed for 
belts. 

Where machines are fixed, group 
drives driven from a common mo- 
lor or from a line shaft is advan- 
lageous. Most textile mill machines 
are fixed. 

This is true not only of the textile 
industry, but of nearly all indus- 
tries. The portableness of the elec- 
tric motor, and the ease and safety 
with which it can be installed at 
any point in the plant, have in 
numerous instances been the cause 
of radical changes in shop design 
and arrangement. 

There are mills today in which 
both the old and the new methods of 
transmission may be seen side by 
side. It takes time for new methods 
lo take root. The inertia of old 
practices is difficult to overcome. 
Besides, the expenditure necessary 
Lo wipe out old methods and change 
lo new may be prohibitive. Owing 
fo the cost of alterations and re- 
placements, old mills often have 
difficulty in competing with new 
mills and the lower production costs 


of the latter. The problem of 
modernizing old mills vastly 
different from that of designing a 
wholly new mill. To arrivé at a 
satisfactory solution of the old mill 
problem is not 

Seldom if @ver are two textile 
mill drive problems exactly alike. 
Each individual mill muet be ana- 
lyzed thoroughly before a positive 
statement tan be made as to which 
fype of drive will be most economi- 
cal. It behooves the designing negi- 
neer to be open-minded and give 
consideration to every promising 
method, whether or not it 1s a so- 
called “modern method. What the 
textile mill owner wants is—makxi- 
mum income per do.lar invested. 
Keonomical transmission will swell 
the income while expensive trans- 
mission will cause it to diminish. 
Thus in old mills it may be found 
advantageous to change to electric 
group drive in the distant portions 
of the mill and in the distant build- 
ings, but to retain mechanical trans- 
mission in those portions close to 
the source of power. 

When a mill is largely or partly 
shut down with ony one floor or one 
building operating, an advantage of 
electrical transmission is that power 
may often be purchased from an 
outside central power é@tation, arid 
the power plant of the mill itself 
may be shut down. It is possible 
to compute the exact poimt at which 
it pays to shut down the mill plant 
and operate on purchased power. 

The question of fire hazard is 
shared about equally by the electri- 
cal and belt methods. Sparks and 
hot wires have both been causes of 
fires, but so have hot boxes in shaft 
transmission and sparks from be.ts 
due to static electricity. 

There should be no difference in 
quality of product, whether the 
drive is electric or mechanical. 
When properly designed and in- 
stalled, both do their work well. 

Where motors are operated at 
full load continuously, or where 
they are overloaded, the danger of 
burn-outs is ever present. Just re- 
cently some figures came into the 
writer's possession concerning a 
factory in which nearly 5,000 elec- 
tric motors’ are operated—the total 
power consumption being siightly 
over 40,000 h.p. To be exact, the 
average of each motor is figured as 
8.92 h.p. The statement shows that 
they average over 100 burn-outs 
every year. The total cost of re- 
winding the motors is given, making 
it possible to figure that each burn- 
out costs $83.80. To this cost of 
burn-outs must be added the cost 
of holding up production, and the 
cost of idle labor during the break- 
down period. In the smaller mills 
nol equipped for rewinding burned 
out motors the cost per burn-out is 
probably greater than $83.80. 


A motor on a loom must be large 
enough not only to handle the aver- 
age load, but it must be able to han- 
dle the maximum or peak load. This 
is true of any machine, whether it 
be electrically or belt driven. Belt 
drives must be designed so that they 
are capable of handling starting and 


other high loads, as well aa the 
average load. 

in discussing a paper on “Power 
for Textile mills.” before a ré@eent 
meeting of the Ameri¢an Society of 
VMechatiical Engineers, the matiager 
of the textile division of a large 
manufactory of electric machitiery 
said. “In selecting motors for indi- 
vidual drive it is highly important 
that a large enough size be ptir- 
chased to meet the maximum de- 
mond that might ever be imposed 
on the loom.” 

That is what makes the all-elec- 
trical problem so difficult and is the 
reason why a group drive, with high 
grade belts, is usually better. To 
install an excessively large motor on 
each loom is not good engineering 
practice, so long as something. bet- 
ter is obtainable. 

Not long ago an article appeared 
entitled, “The Folly of Getting Un- 
dersized Motors,” in which the 
writer said: “We made the usual 
mistake when we motorizéd our 
flaunt. We didn't get an engine- 
generator set large enough to take 
eare of additional machines and 
allowéd a smooth-talking salesman 
to sell us undersize motors.” If you 
aré planning now to electrify your 
mill be suré to get an @lectric g@en- 
erator that is large enough. RKe- 
member, though, that the generators 
and motors must not be too large. 
The greater the oversize the more 
inefficient they are and the more 
wasteful. 

One can attach a tremendous-y 
large motor to almost any machine 
and it will “make the wheels go.” 
But if the load is only intermittent, 
of a variable character, with a high 
peak, the load factor will be low . 
and the cost of operation high. In 
a similar way it is possible to install 
needlessly large pulleys and belts, 
but the pulley and belt have an im- 
portant advantage in the matter of 
load factor and power factor. Under- 
loaded belt drive is usually much 
more. efficient than underloaded 
electric drive. 

Before deciding upon. electric 
motors vs. belt transmission on im- 
portant drives it is usually worth 
while to investigate both efficiency 
and power factor. For instance, the 
efficiency of a 5 h.p., 36000 r.p.m. 
motor is only about 65 per cent 
when operated at 30 per cent full 
load. Power factor, also, is low. 
This makes it expensive to drive a 
machine containing a number of 
small motors. A_ single electric 
motor, with belt distribution, will 
give much higher efficiency, and if 
properly belted, should operate sat- 
isfactorily. 

One of the former disadvantages 
of belt transmission was that in 
order to run a portion of a mill, i! 
was customary to operate all of the 
line shafts over the idle portion of 
the mill as well as over the portion 
that was loaded. This resulted in 
a serious loss of power. However, 
by judicious application of friction 
clutches, in accordance with modern 
methods, most of these losses may 
be eliminated. Electrical power has 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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A Well Known Southern Mill 
Reports to Us That - - - 


INCE installing Saco-Lowell’s line of Opening ment illustrated above. Bale Breaker, Tandem 
Equipment they have been able to lower their Feeders, Lattice Opener and Cleaner, Vertical 
grade cotton from 1 to 14% grades; making an Opener, and Horizontal cleaner. 


average saving of it least le per pound. This equipment paid for itself in forty-two days; 
and from then on netted the mill a dividend of 
$125.00 every day. 


Let us make a study of your opening and cleaning 


requirements, in order to show you what we 
can save YOUR MILL. 


As they open 12,500 pounds per ten hours, this 
Saving amounts to one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a day. 


The initial investment was slightly over five 
thousand dollars, and consisted of the equip- 


Machiner 
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Cotton Consumption 
Higher 


Cotton consumption in June ag- 
gregated 662,630 bales, the highest 
June on record, it is shown by fig- 
ures announced by the Census Bu- 
reau. Consumption in June, 1926, 
was 518,607 bales. Both cotton grow- 
ing States and New England shared 
in this increase. 

Cotton on hand June 30 was 1,607,- 
676 bales in consuming establish- 
ments, compared to 1,268,707 a year 
ago, and in public storage and at 
compresses 2,164,108 bales compared 
to 2,410,261 on June 30, 1926. 

These figures include 26,069 Egyp- 
tian, 6,655 other foreign, and 1,299 
American Egyptian consumed; 57,728 
Egyptian, 18,418 other foreign and 
4,842 American-Egyptian in consum- 
ing establishments; and 14,721 Egyp- 


lian, 6,332 other foreign and 2,213 
American-Egyptian in public stor- . 
age. 

For the 11 months ended with 


June, consumption aggregates 6,633,- 
474 bales this year compared to 
0,994,109 in the corresponding period 
lsat year. 

Cotton spindles active during June 
aggregated 32,753,428 compared to 
31,755,874 in June, 1926, the report 
shows. Both sections also partici- 
pated in this increase. 

Exports last month were 481,943 
bales, compared to 346,533 in June of 
last year, all major consuming coun- 
tries taking larger quantities. 

For 11 months this year, exports 
aggregated 10,794,580 bales compared 
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lo 7,788,848 in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

Imports in June were 36,055 bales 
compared to 22,437 in June of last 
year. The principal increase was in 
Egyptian, although China also sent 
more cotton last month. Receipts of 
Indian cotton decreased. 


Grey Goods Prices Higher 


The general trend of cotton gray 
cloth prices during the first half of 
the present year has beén upward 
in both the New York and Manches- 
ter markets, although there have 
been minor recessions and recover- 
ies, it is pointed out by the textile 
division of the Department of Com- 
merce in a report on its compilation 


of international cotton gray cloth 
prices, 
During the first half of 1927, the 


prices of representative cettgn gray 
cloth in the New York market aver- 
aged about three-eighths of a cent 
per pound above the Manchester 
quotations comparable British 
cloths. ‘During the period under 
discussion, New York quotations 
averaged $0.3522 per pound, or $0.057 
less than during the first six months 
of 1926. During the first half of 
1927 Manchester prices averaged 
$0.3488 per pound, or approximately 
$0.05 lower than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1926. 

At the beginning of the year the 
average price of seven representa- 
Live cotton gray cloths was $0.3367 
in New York and $03274 in Man- 
chester. For the week ended July 
2, they were $0.3718 and $0.3691, re- 


spectively. The maximum price was 
registered during the weeks of June 
4 and 11 in Manchester and for the 
weeks of June 25 and July 2 in New 
York. 


Selling Methods Are 
Changing 

“The machinery of distribution in 
its old form has failed to meet the 
present demands of the country,” 
John 38. Lawrence, president of the 
New England Council told a group 
of 50 hosiery wholesalers from vari- 
ous sections of the country who met 
with ex@cutives of the Ipswich Mills 
at Ipswich, Providence. 

S. Ty Breyer of San Francisco, 
grand councillor of the United 
Travellers’ Association of America, 
was among the wholesalers who ad- 
dressed the gathering and discussed 
the problems of the wholesaler: in 


their, relationship to production. 


"Treasurer <Augute Richard of 
Ipswiét Mills discussed the relation- 
ship of the customer to the factory 
and the factory problem of the con- 
trol of the supply of hosiery. Leon- 
ard Kleeb, agent of the mill was 
among the other speakers. 

“The old method of production 
against advance order on the part of 
the wholesaler, permitting of mass 
production and mass distribution, 
has gone for good,” continued Mr. 
Lawrence. 

“We find competitor catering to 
the public demands through the 
door-bell ringers, catering to groups 
of retailers, catering to chain stores. 
Competitors’ financial statements in- 
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dicate that many of them have been 
extremely successful in so doing. 

“We criticise the door bell ring- 
ing method but it has brought to the 
home a brand new line of colors, a 
scleetion of dresses and the latest 
style of product from the factory, at 
prices that are low. We criticise 
syndicate buying but that has 
brought the public cheaper goods 
and to the factory mass production, 
together with the best style advice. 

“So you see each of these methods 
has provided something that the old 
methods lacked or failed to provide 
in meeting new conditions but | fee! 
confident your method is capable of 
being so evolved as to successfully 
meet most of these new methods. 
The primary factors of this evolu- 
tion are better trade relationship 
and the elimination of waste. 


“IT believe there must exist be- 
tween the manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer such confidence as to 
permit the coordinating of stock 
eontrol to the end that collectively 
styles might b eselected, might be 
stocked. and standardized; that the 
replacement of the stocks must be 


made automatic and flaw quickly 
from the machine that produces 


them to the persons foot. 


“We can get together on major 
undertakings. We must develop 
some closer working agreement with 
our customers and appreciate that 
a steady flow of merchandise kep' 
on the move cuts cost of produc- 
tion and of distribution, renders bet- 
ter service and after all profits come 
from good service to the public. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


tion. 


Improved 


Revolving Flat Card 


Our Cards contain many valuable improve- 
ments, including the Rigid Bend, mathe- 
matically correct at all stages of wear of 
the wire. Patented Flat Stripping Motion, 
Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals, and many 
other features worthy of your investiga- 
Highest quality of product at mini- 
mum cost of operation. 


Send for Special Bulletin with List of 


Users 
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Do you realize the cross-dyeing possibilities 
of Celanese-and-Silk mixtures 


in Crepe-de-Chines? 


M ANY new and attractive fabrics can be pro- 
duced by using warps of Celanese and filling of 
pure silk. These fabrics are rea//y new fabrics 
and therefore find a ready and profitable market. 

With the same “grey” construction, a vast 
range of color combinations with bright or dull 
finishes can be obtained. 

In the two-tone effect, the face is dyed one 
color and the back a different color. A bright or 
dull finish ean be obtained in the process of dyeing. 

If solid colors are required, the face and the 
back of the fabric are dyed the same shade, and, 
similarly, a bright or a dull finish can be obtained 
as desired. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and re- 
markably durable; and it has unique hygienic 
qualities. The dyestuffs used for dyeing Cela- 
nese brand fabrics give colors that are un- 
usually fast to sun, suds, salt-water and per- 
spiration. 


ReG.u.s. BRAND Pat. 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
(Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Works aT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MaryLanD 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER. 1116 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE. WN. C. 


CELANESE is the regetered trademark. im tne United States. of the Celanese Corporation of America aceiguate of yarns. garment. cx 
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: In Duplan manifold service for 

the Rayon Weaving Industry, each 
7 plant backs the others in a stern, 
concentrated effort to surpass in 
| each separate undertaking. 


Behind this conscientious effort 
| are years of manufacturing success 
| during which the name, DUPLAN, 

| has steadily grown in significance 
| : to mill men intent on securing a 
continuous output of converted 
yarns ... excelling and unvarying 
in quality. 


Commission Dept. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


135 Madison Ave. Hospital Trust Bldg. Johnston Bidg. 
New York City Providence, R. 1. Charlotte, N.C. 


Mills: 


Hazleton, Pa. Kingston, Pa. 


Nanticoke, Pa. 
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High 


HE following information on high 

drafting, or long draft on spin- 
ning is taken from a lecture by Ben- 
jJamn Robinson before a meeting of 
the British Association of Managers 
of Textile Works 

The question of the application of 
high drafting to cotton spinning has 
been with us for a long time now. 
The first proposals in this direction 
I have been able to find were in an 
American patent granted to a Mr. 
Fuller in 1868. The points mention- 
ed in his invention or patent are 
described as “pull through” system, 
obtained by a close adjustment be- 
tween middle and delivery roller by 
the aid of a light middle pressure 
roller. The latter was a wooden 
roller weighing about 70 grammes, 
covered with leather and used for 
middle roller. Another case I re- 
member, in 1902, was high drafting 
applied to a slubber frame in order 
to dispense with the intermediate 
frame, but it never went further 
than a few frames. 

Coming to more recent applica- 
tions, Casablanca took out his patent 
in 1912. Following close upon thal 
patent were several Continental pat- 
ents: . Cesoni-Lerussi, 1914; Gilad- 
doni, 1914; Jannink, in 1915. Again 
the application of close setting and 
light middle roller is universally 
adopted in the finer branches of the 
trade, and all manner of rollers in 
weight, matérial and finish, have 
beer experimented with to obtain 
the best results, and drafts from 15 
to 20 have been common for a long 
period in certain branches of this 
trade. The principal features of any 
high draft systems are devices by 
which the roving, being drawn, may 
be controlled up to a point much 
closer to the nip of the front rollers 
than is usually the case in ordinary 
drafting rollers. 


These may be classified in three 
groups: 

(1) Those employing leather 
aprons: — Casablancas, Vanni and 
noth-Le Blan, emp:oying some form 
of elastic, pliable material, which 
changeable, subject to wear and tear 
and dirt accumulators. 


(2) Those in which there are 
three bottom rollers, on the middle 
one of which there may be either 
one or two top rollers, varying in 
size weight and material, examples 
of whieh are :Cesoni-Lerussi, Jan- 
nink, Gilardoni, Gibello, Pottendorf, 
Asa Lees, Talttersalls, Otto Latch, 
Wild and Johannsen. These varieties 
are different only in detail in regard 
to size, weight and structure of mid- 
dle rollers. 

(3) Those having an auxiliary 
line of smal! diameter rollers placed 
between normal middle line and the 
front rollers or the four line of roll- 
ers system. 

The examples are: (Platts) C. L. 
S.: Howard and Bullough Toennie- 
sen & Serra’s. Then we have the 
Hetherington combination of inter- 
mediate and roving. This consists 
of two sets of drawing rollers on the 
same roller beam—(4) weighted by 
springs: (2) weighted ordinarily 
with a false twister between each 
set. Another form is the Ferrand 
system, which consists of three 
heights of single rollers above the 


ordinary drawing rollers. Whatever 
form is adopted, the principle of 
drafting is the same, and is govern- 
ed by the resistance to drafting and 
control of fibres during the elonga- 
Lion process. 

The resistance to drafting can be 
proved by the calculated versus ac- 
tual speed of top and bottom roll- 
ers, With material being acted upon 
and the same with material remov- 
ed, 

This has an important bearing 
on three line versus four line of 
draft roliers. Experimenters in all 
cases have found that the weight of 
a plain auxiliary top roller cannot 
be decreased without limit, since be- 
low a certain minimum the rotation 
of the top roller ceases to depend 
on that of the bottom roller, but 
rather on the pulling of the hairs 
from beneath it. This uncontrolled 
rotary impulse is imparted to the 
roller and irregularities of turning 
result. 

The weight of roller will depend 
largely upon the roller settings and 
form of roller weight of material 
being treated and class of cotton 
being used. 

Tests Examined. 

Let us examine some of the re- 
sults of tests of high drafting in this 
country that have been carried oul: 

1) Reduced, the hank roving 
from 6 hank to 4 hank, and obtained 
a better yarn. 36's T. from Ameri- 
can D.R. got more weight from card 
room and more spy spindes. 

2) Dispensed with roving frame, 
but later reintroduced it, spinning 
30's T. single roving—not satisfied 
with yarn in first case. 

3) Reduced from 5 hank to 2% 
hank double: roving, using a good 
quality of American colton, and, 
quite satisfied the qualily was main- 
tained, extended the plant, and hop- 
ed to convert all mull. 

(4) Using a good quality of Amer- 
ican cotton, double roving, and ob- 
taining quite satisfactory results. 

(5) Spinning American cotton 36's, 
dispensed with interms., but double 
roving at ring frame—satisfactory 
results. 

(6) Increased slubber hank to 1! 
hank and spun from slubber bobbin. 
3% hank previously did not quite 
seem convinced of change (some 
spun from drawing sliver). 

7) High draft roller system and 
single roving, but gone back to low 
drafts, and find an improvement in 
quality of yarn. 

(8) Same as (7). Discarded on 
account of piecings and breakages, 
but found advantage from high draft 
system. 

(9) Five counts 60’s T. tried with- 
out rover, but went back and adopt- 
ed coarser roving, 10 hank to 5 
hank, and was satisfied with result. 

(10) High draft system on low 
drafts found a benefit in quality of 
yarn. 

From these reports one would say 
that some benefit is found under 
certain conditions by adopting high 
drafting. Many other cases could 
be cited in the coarser branches of 
the trade which are quite out of the 
question. When you begin to deai 
with bulk roving and short stapled 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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LUMINUM PAINT has its 
A special advantages to 
industries of all sorts. To 
some it means added efh- 
ciency, to some actual saving 
of the product, and to a// it 
- Means protection to property 
and equipment. 


The particular application 
of this paint to the Textile 
Industry is told on the fol- 
lowing page. 
Manufacturers and jobbers of the 
best grades of Aluminum Paini use 
Albron Pigment as the base of their 


product. Albron Pigment is always 
made of pure Alcoa Aluminum. 


Ofices im Fighteen Principal American Cittes 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


Coat of Metal” Protection 


Aluminum Company of America 


2401 Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Canada 


ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL 


FORM 
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ALUMINUM PAI 


For the first time consider comfort as well 
as preservation 


LUMINUM PAINT is being used extensively 
on houses and factories by mndustrial com- 
munities not only for the comfort of the em- 
ployees but as a durable protection against 
rain, snow, sun, fumes and gases. For roofs 
Aluminum Paint 1s especially effective, for, in 
addition to its protective advantages, 1t reflects 
the heat, keeping the interiors cooler and more 
comfortable. 


On the outer walls of wooden dwellings a prim- 
ing coat of Aluminum Paint completely covers 


Aluminum Company of America 
2401 Oliver Building 
Offices in Eighteen Principal American Cities 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Canada 


knots, stains and any underlying colors and isa 
perfect protection against moisture. [he finish- 
ing coat adheres smoothly and evenly —insuring 
a fine, economical job. 


Mill interiors painted with Aluminum Paint are 
lighted in every corner by a soft hght, which 
is kind to operators eyes. 

Costs no more than ordinary paints. On most 


interiors, only one coat 1s necessary. Write for 
“Aluminum Paint” bookiet. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Trade Mark 


ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 
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GOING vs. GETTING THERE 


Had Lindbergh gone 10,000 But Lindbergh aimed at 
miles in circles, he would Paris. He did the unusual. 
have gotten nowhere He GOT There. 


Similarly there are those in the textile field who are tied down 
to oil traditions. They believe that viscosity oil tests are of utmost 
importance. They believe that “old-fashioned” oils are the best. 
They are simply going in circles and aren’t getting anywhere. They 
aren't improving things. They aren’t saving oil. They aren’t sav- 
ing money. 

Houghton’s absorbed oils cost more per gallon, true, but they 
cost less than half as much per year and they give BETTER results. 


Houghton has shown the world the DIRECT ROUTE to correct 
lubrication. 

How? 

By putting two separate and distinct lubricants into one. Each 
lubricant has properties al] its own. The one furnishes FILM 
STRENGTH to prevent metallic contact between the shaft and the 
bearing. The other furnishes the SLIPPERINESS. You see, the 
second lubricant lies BETWEEN the two films of the stronger oil. 

Isn’t it logical that an oil of high lubricity between two such 
films will produce better results than a single oil between two metal 
surfaces ? 

Besides, Houghton’s Absorbed Oils STAY PUT. 

They don’t spatter or leak. Lubricants are needed on the bear- 
floors, ceiling, or on the manufactured products. 

In most textile mills this latter property alone is worth many 
times more per year than the mere cost of the lubricant. 

Don’t go in circles if you want to GET there. 


The Houghton man in your territory will be glad to call on you, 
without obligation. He will show you how to GET THERE via the 
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ATLANTA , GA. Box 6913 N. PHILADELPHIA, PA. _SREENSBORO,NE. 

BALTIMORE,.MD. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. ST.LOUIS, MO. HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. AND ALL OVER THE WORLD LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Question for Eastern. 


Editor: 

I note with interest what 
has to say about the 
card hands. I would therefore like 
to ask him what he considers the 
duties of his card erinders. 

R. H. B. 


Eastern 
duties of his 


Uneven and Cut Sliver. 
Editor: 
I would thank you to publish the 
following: 
Would like for some good carder 


to give me the following informa- 
tion: 
The cause of extremely uneven 


and apparently cut sliver between 
the front and calender rolls on 
drawing frames. The sliver shows 
a lot of thin places—would the col- 
lars on the metallic rolls cause this? 


We have a 1%-inch front roll, 24 
pitch, and i%-inch back roll, 16 
pitch. We are running a 50-grain 
ecard sliver. Draft of back drawing 
».80, front 6.00. The front drawing 
shows the cut condition decidedly 


more than the back. 
“Learner.” 


_ 


Tension on Speeders. 
Editor: 

I would like to ask the following 
questions through your Discussion 
age: 

Why are the cams on a Whitin 
speeder made in a different shape 
from all other speeders? 

Why do you often see a speeder 
hand changing the position of the 
cone belt, or taking up or letting off 
the tension, as they call it? What 
reason can you give why the tension 
gear will not take care of the ten- 
sion from one doff to another. 

Want-to-Know. 


What Is 100 Per cent? 
Editor: 

Will you please give me space to 
ask the following question? 

I noticed recently in one of the 
Lextile papers that a mill was run- 
ning 110 per cent where it used to 
run 75 per cent. Mr. Editor, I have 
always been taught that 100 per 
cent is equal to the whole or per- 
fect. If a barrel will hold 50 gal- 
lons, when we put in 50 gallons the 
barrel is 100 per cent full. Suppose 
I run 100 times for ten hours with- 
out stoppage or belts slipping, then 
I should have 100 per cent. produc- 
tion. How do a large majority of 
the mills figure that I would have 
110 per cent? Ss. C. 


Wants Better Carding. 
Editor: 

[ should like to ask the following 
question through your Diseussion 
Page: 


How can I improve my earding? * 


Our cards are sharp 


and set up 
right but still at 


times, the work 


— 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical bencfit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Editor. 


fooks as though there were no card- 
ing action at all. Lumps two inches 
broad and. the full length of doffer, 
come through one after the other, 
and at times, one could not tell the 
white cards from waste line. 

We set flats .010. doffer .007, feed 
plate 0412, licker to cylinder .010 


We use low grade cotton and 
spray it with “mimerol” 
| shall appreciate any inlforma- 
Lion. “Worried.” 
Answer to Miss. 
Editor: 


The question by Miss. is certainly 
an interesting one after all that has 
feen said about oil spraying of raw 
cotton. There are some manufac- 
turers who believe that spraying 
the raw cotton at the pickers, in 
ihe same way that oil is being used 
in -some mills, has proven very 
beneficial. Lt is being used in some 
mills and others are thinking of 
trying it. It is said to lay the dust, 
and to kill the electricity in the 
carding department. Water. 

To Make a Simple Band Making 

Machine. 


Editor: 

Our mill being so far away from 
spindle banding makers, we want to 
make our our bands. What is the 
best way to make a home-made, 
simple, automatic spindle banding 
inaking machine? Western. 


Machine for Stapling Cotton. 


Kditor: 


Is there a machine made to staple 
cotton? Will some reader tell us 
something about this? 

Cotton. 


Fractional Reed Numbers. 


Editor: 


Is it advisable to have loom reeds 
made to fit odd sizes and fractiona! 
sleys, etc.? Reed. 


Answer to Texas. 


Editor: 

Regarding Texas’ question, is it 
worth while to have a picker room 
lap weigh daily report and what 
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kind of a report to have? The an- 
swer by all cotton manufacturing 
experts should be, yes, it is worth 


while. And the reason why it is a 
good thing to have a picker room 
daily report, it will give the daily 


production. But the best good of 
such a report comes from the fact 
that it gives the weight variations. 
The picker room is the place to be- 
gin to keep the weight, s'zes and 
numbers of rovings and yarns. To 
do a good job the picker head man 
must watch the feeding in of the 
cotton and make laps that are even 
in thickness and weight per yard 
and also per lap. The right kind of 
a report is laid out with three col- 
umns. The most of the laps should 
weigh on the standard and be pul 
down in the middie column. The 
light weight ones in the left hand 
column, and those which are too 
heavy in the right hand column. 
This enables the head weigher to 
note at a glance whether the work 
is operating to the heavy side or to 
the light side. One should balance 
the other. Those laps which vary 
over one pound from the standard 
should be marked with a cross to 
show that they have been returned 
lo be reprocessed. Many mills have 
adopted this style of a picker room 


report and are satisfied with the 

result, H. D. M. 
Answer to Bleacher. 

Editor: 


Can more heat be put into a hur- 


ricane dryer by speeding up the 
fan? My fan now revolves at 450 
r.p.m, 


No, you cannot put more heat into 
the hurricane dryer by speeding up 
the fan. A fan does not create heat. 
Bul by speeding up the fan to 500 
rp.m. you can make better use of 
what heat you already have. If 
will cause it to circulate more and 
the same heat will dry better. 

H. D. M. 


“Black and White” 


The Research Staff of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, has 
begun publication of a new periodi- 
cal “Black and White,” the first 
number being just off the press. 

In the language of Chas. E. Car- 


penter, president of KE. F. Houghton 
& Co. “the object of ‘Black and 
White’ is to cireulate more and bet- 
ter technical information pertaining 
to the industries upon those topics 
with which the Houghton organiza- 
tion in general and the Houghton 
Research Staff in particular are 
much more familiar than anyone 
else . And it is further proposed to 
present this information in a some- 
what different way. For years it 
has been tae ambition of several of 
the Houghton Exccutives, to publish 
a technical magazine, couched as far 
as practical m nontechnical lan- 
guage. ‘Black and White’ is going 
fo be the effort to realize this am- 
hition. 

“Much of the information which 
will appear in ‘Black and White’ will 
he of a type that would not be ap- 
propriate to publish in the paid sub- 
scription journals.” 

The first issue contains severa! 
articles of timely interest to mill 
men. The best idea of the magazine 
may be gained from the table of 
contents, which lists the following 
articles: The Leather Belting Ex- 
change; Controlling Cotton Warp 
Sizing Pays Dividends: Life of Comb- 
ing Aprons; Selection and Oiling of 
Rayon; Grading Raw Silk; Economy 
in Lubrication; Uneven, Shady and 
Cloudy Goods—Their Causes and 
Prevention: Cotton Yarn Testing: 
Textile Mill Power Problems: A 
Be'ting Survey and Its Results; Ef- 
ficient Waste Collection: Fulling and 
Scouring And Mediums Used: 
Stretchless Three-Ply Belt Utilizes 
O'd Leather: “Accumulator” Pro- 
duces Beneficial Results. 


Link-Belt Announces 
Anti-Friction Belt 
Conveyor Idler 


By W. E. Philips, Engineer, 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 


Announcement is made by Link- 


Bell Company, Chicago, of the in- 
foduction of their Anti-Friction 
Belt Conveyor Idler and Return 


Rolls of an advanced type of belt 
conveyor equipment. 

It is said that this equipment @em- 
hodies many salient features of ad- 
vantage in design which are the 
result of years of study and re- 
search. 

Bearings are Timken tapered rol- 
ler bearing type, which are totally 
encased within the roll hub. 

The outstanding feature of the 
idler is the absolute protection af- 
forded by a labyrinth grease seal, 
mounted In a grease cap which also 
serves as an outboard reservoir and 
lubricates the bearing on the out- 
side as well as on the inside, espe- 
cially when the roll is on an ineline. 
This, in turn, is protected by a de- 
flector plate which deflects dirt, 
dust, grit or any foreign material 
away from the bearings and grease 
seal, and will not permit the wash- 
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ing of the grease away from the 
labyrinth. 

The rolls are mounted on a self- 
Cleaning “T” base. All rolls are in- 
lerchangeable, being capable of 
serving in any of the three positions. 
Th entire frame is riveted, and is 
without bolt or nut to work loose 
or to come out of adjustment. 

Another advantage claimed is the 
close working tolerances to which 
all parts are built, closer than have 
ever been attempted in belt con- 
veyor history. 

The use of specially-constructed 
manufacturing tools assures align- 
ment of bearings, and a well-bal- 
anced concentrically running roll. 

Special care is exercised in the 
machining of the roll shell, to obtain 
uniformity of thickness of the wall 
into which the machined heads are 
pressed and securely held in place 
by spinning. 

The heads are dished for rigidity 
and strength, and the entire con- 
struction is such as results in maxi- 
mum strength. 

It is claimed a'so that the supe- 
rior design and construction of the 
roll make it practicable to vary the 
characteristics of the material used 
for the roll shell. Further, a special 
iron has been developed for use in 
coke plants, that resists the corro- 
sive action of sulphuric fumes and 
the abrasiveness of coke dust. 


Moreover, Link-Belt rols have 
been granitized for the handling of 
certain types of material such as 
salt, alkali and various other mate- 
mais that cause incrustation, pitting 
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and ordinary steel or 
iron. 

The idler rolls are supported in 
malleable iron brackets having a 
large hearing surface for supporting 
them, and they are not dependen! 
upon the use of slots. The brackets 
are so constructed as to support the 
ends of two adjacent rolls, thus ob- 
taining perfect alignment of rolls. 
Roll shafts are supported at both 
ends close to the rolls, without over- 
hang, thus reducing the bending 
moment to a minimum. 

Rolls are spaced far enough apart 
apart to permit convenint removal! 


rusting of 


from the frame by simply lifting 
the mout without the use of any 
tools. 

Idler rolls are made in various 
standard lengths, and they are fur- 
nished in combinations to suit 
standard belt widths. The end 


stands are securely riveted to the 
“T” iron base, and are spread at the 
foot to present a rigid support for 
the idler. 

The Link-Belt anti-friction belt 
conveyor idlers are made at the 
Ewart plant of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany, Indiananolis, in a _ building 
especially designed for their exclu- 
sive manufacture. 


Use of Cotton Cement Bags 
Urged By Citizens 


Columbia. S. C.—The movement 
heing launched to extend the uses 
of cotton and cotton products in 


South Carolina seems to be meeting 
with splendid progress over the 


State, and letters strongly endorsing 
it are coming in from some of the 
largest farmers and business men in 
South Carolina, according to astate- 
ment issued here. 

“IT am certainly in sympathy with 
any movement that means the legiti- 
mate extension of the uses of col- 
ton.” writes Ben M. Gramling. of 
Gramiling, prominent Spartanburg 
business man and farmer. 

“Tt is not only a patriotic duty but 
just common business judgment 
that should impel every agency as 
well as each individual to put forth 
every effort possible to find and sug- 
gest new uses for cotton, as well as 
not stand idly by and see some other 
commodity crowd our cotton out of 
the old channels of trade. 


“To my mind there can be nothing 
superior to cotton for cement sacks. 
I trust that someone will provide a 
treatment of cotton bags that will 
protect the fibre against the free 
acid im fertilizer and render a great 
service by making cotton the most 
desirable material-for all our fer- 
tilizer. Bagging for baling cotton 
and cotton goods made of cotton if 
seems to me would be good business, 
even if it cost a little more. It would 
give better protection, if properly 
constructed and would take up a 
great amount of low grade cotton. 

“I am im hearty accord with vou. 
Keep the good work going.” 

M. B. Dunlap, of Honea Path, 
wrote strongly endorsing the move- 
ment and saying that such a move- 
ment should have been launched 
long ago. Mr. Dunlap expressed the 
helief that the South Carolina High- 


way Commission should dentand 
that every sack of cement coming 
into the State for public works 


should come in cotton sacks, he said 
he is informed that foreign cement 
is coming in to the State put up in 
jute containers. He feels that this 
should be stopped and requirements 
should be made that all of this ce- 
ment should come in cotton sacks. 

Walter E. Gossett, of Greenville, 
writes that he hopes the movement 
will not stop until everything. that 
requires a bag to be put up in should 
be cotton sacks. He also expressed 
the belief that all cotton should be 
wrapped in cotton bagging. 

“I would like to see every cotton 
farmer in South Carolina rise and 
deamnd that every pound of cement 
used on public works in South Caro- 
lina, come in cotton sacks, and the 
business people should back them 
in this demand, because cotton is 
our chief money crop,’ writes W. A. 
McKelvey, of Pelzer, a Greenville 
county farmer. 


Entwistle High Speed Warpers. 

The equipment of the new Chic- 
opee Manufacturing Corporation at 
Gainesville, Ga., includes four of 
the T. C. Entwistle Company high 
speed warpers known as the No. 28 
warpers. These are the first of 
Entwistle high speed warpers in- 
stalled in the South, but it is claim- 
ed that the four high speed warpers 
will take the place of 20 ordinary 
warpers. They warp from 8-inch 
cones. 


Shuttles and Reeds Progress Apace 


There was a time when a shuttle 
thrown by hand traveled thru the 
shed at a rate of a few miles an hour. 
Reeds acting as guides in those days 
had an easy time of it. 


Now a larger, more efficient shuttle 
shoots across the shed at a clip of 30 
miles an hour. Reeds coming in con- 


tact with this flying object must be 
of a stronger stuff than those which 
suited the needs in times gone by. 


The Reed manufactured by the Steel 
Heddle Company is a modern piece 
of loom equipment. 
grown apace with the shuttle. 
we send you a sample? 


This Reed has 
May 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Southern Office: Steel Heddle Blidg., 621-635 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office: 


44 Franklin St.. 
Providence, R. I. 


“STEEL HEDDLE” 


Hampton Smith, Mer. 
Main Plant: 


Zist and Allewheny 
Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foreign Office: 


Hudders Field, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 


REEDS 


The 
Steel 
Heddle 


Line 


“Duplex’’ Loom 
Harness (complete 
with Frames and 
Heddies fully as- 
sembled.) 


Drop Wires (with 
Nickel Plated, Cop- 
per Plated or Plain 
Finished). 


Heddies 
Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 


Leno Doups 
Jacquard Heddles 
Lingoes 


Improved Loom 
Reeds 

Leno Reeds 

Lease Reeds 

Beamer Hecks 

Combs 
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(Continued from Last Week 


On Thursday morning, June 16th, 
at 8:30 o'clock, we left for Lucerne, 
Switzerland, and were much pleased 
io find on the train several people 
who crossed on the Carmania with 
us. 

We traveled that day through a 
beautiful part of France and it was 
interesting to note that every foot 
of ground was under intense culti- 
vation. The French farmers and 
their wives and children are indus- 


trious and careful farmers and as 
the soil is the real source of the 
wealth of any country, I can not 


help but feel that France will re- 
cover its wealth earlier than is gen- 
erally expected. 


In fact. I have the idea that 
France is even now in far better 
condition than is generally sup- 


posed and that much of their pes- 
simistic expressions are for the 
purpose of securing a partial can- 
cellation of war débts. 

The United States went to the as- 
sistance of the French when. they 
were hard pressed and in a desper- 
ate plight. 

The United States paid all of its 
war expenses, including rent of 
warehouses and depots in France, 
and at the end of the war asked for 
no reparation payments. 

In addition to meeting all of its 
expenses, the United States loaned 
money to France and now France 
does not want to repay such loans. 


Governmen# debts can only be 
paid through taxes and in its last 
analysis the French propose that 


instead of a certain amount of taxes 
being paid by the business interests 
and wealthy men of France, that the 
United States get its money by tax- 


ing the business interests of the 
United States. 
The eancellation of the French 


debt would mean that a cotton mill 
in France would be relieved of tax- 
ation and some cotton mill in the 
Iinited States § that contributed 
through the war taxes to the sup- 
port of our army, would have to as- 
sume sufficient additional taxes to 
make up the amount of which the 
French cotton mill would be re- 
heved. 

We have paid, or are paying, our 
war expenses through heavy taxa- 
tion and I can see no reason why 
we should pay the war expenses of 
France through the assumption of 
additional taxes. 

The English, with their usual 
high regard for credit, have settled 
their indebtedness with us with long 
lime notes, but the French still 
howl and want us to assume their 
burden. 

As we traveled that day I watched 
their fields in which they were rais- 
Ing wonderful crops and nowhere 
did I see a dead tree or even a deud 
limb. Wood is so scarce and valua- 
ble that even the small branches 


are carefully collected and placed 
in bundles as fire wood. 

The landscape is dotted with 
houses but none of them are of 


wood or frame. The walls of the 
houses are made of stone or stucco 
and there is always the red tile roof 


Visiting Europe 


By David Clark 


which in the case of the o'der house 
had turned almost black 

We had been told that our train 
went through to Lucerne, but were 
to learn that railroad information in 
Europe was seldom reliable, for 
about 4 o'clock in the afternoon we 
reached Basel, Switzer!and, and were 
told to get off. 

As it was on the border of Swit- 
zeriand, we had to go through the 
custems, but that was very en”sy, 
hecause the custom officer .noticing 
the Rotary Club labels on our bag- 
gage, asked us if we had been at- 
tending the convention at Ostend 
and passed us without opening any 
baggage. 

We found that we had to spend 
three hours in Basel and decided to 
take a trip around the city, but it 
was a job to get a conveyance, as 
everybody in that section of Swit- 
zeriand speaks German and none of 
us knew more than two words of 
that language. 

They have very few automobiles, 
so we went after a hack, which was 
an open affair with two seats facing 
each other and the driver on a high 
seat on the front. 

It required about 15 minutes to 
negotiate a trade. By holding my 
finger on my watch and moving en- 
tirely around the dial, I finally got 
him to understand that we wanted 
to ride for one hour and then we 
began the struggle to discover the 
price. He kept mentioning the num- 
ber of franes, the Swiss money be- 
ing in frances, but that meant noth- 
ing to me. Finally I laid down five 
franes on the seat and kept on add- 
ing francs until he said it was all 
right. Even then I got stung, for I 
had been dealing in French franes 
worth 4 cents and had not learned 
that Swiss francs were worth 20 
cents. each. 

However, he was a very good o!d 
scout, and although we could not 
understand a word he said, he kept 
up a continual conversation, de- 
scribing the points of interest as we 


traversed the streets and hills of 
Basel. 
At 7 o'clock we left on another 


train for Lucerne and found a 
scene of great beauty. A beautiful 
walk with overlapping trees skirts 
the lake and back of the walk the 
hotels are located. 

The lights from the hotels 
those from the constantly moving 
lake steamers were reflected upon 
the water and over its surface were 
hundreds of rowboats drifting about. 


and 


On the top of the mountains, 
which rise almost vertically, were 
the lights of numerous pavillions 
and from several of them search- 


lights played upon the lake and the 
mountains. 

It had been twenty-seven years 
since my previous visit to Lucerne, 


but I had always remembered its 
beauty. 
The Grand National Hotel gave 


our party of five a suite consisting 
of three bed rooms, with two baths 
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and a sitting room for a total of $20 
or $4 apiece. That was about the 
best accommodation we received in 
Europe and the price was very rea- 
sonable compared with other places. 

The next morning at 11 o'clock we 
left on a Lake Lucerne steamer that 
zigzagged back and forth across the 
lake, stopping at all of the landing 
places, and reached Fluelen at the 


extreme end of the lake about 3 
o clock. 
The trip down Lake Lucerne is 


very beautiful, as the mountains, 
which rise to great heights from the 
edges of the lake, were covered with 
snow. 

It was warm on the boat but 
above us we could plainly see the 
snow covered caps from which the 
snow rarely ever melted. 

At Fluelen we bought tickets to 
Milan, Italy, on a train that went 
over the Alps and through St. Goth- 


ards Pass. Being mindful of the 
saying that “only fools and Ameri- 
cans travel first class,” we bought 
second c.ass tickets, but when we 
got on the train could find no second 
class compartment that was. not 
filled and we therefore went into a 


first class one. 

When the conductor came through 
he seemed insistent upon throwing 
us out but we finally made him un- 
derstand that we wanted to stay on 
the first class compartment and pay 
the difference in price. We paid 
him an amount equivalent to about 
$2 each and he gave us a slip with 
something written on it in his own 
language. 

That afternoon we erossed the 
Alps amid scenery that is generally 
considered to be unsurpassed in the 
world. There were many tunnels, 
one of which required ten minutes 
to pass through and at some places 
we could see four and five turns of 
our track below. 

About 6 o'clock we stopped at 
some place, I believe it was Logarno, 
and the railway guards threw open 
the doors and told us to get out. 

I asked that why we had to get 
out and a fellow with a sign on his 
hat reading “Interpreter” said we 
were at the Italian border and had 
to go through the customs. 

One porter carried our baggage to 
the custom and with the “Interpre- 
ler” acting as busy as a dog with the 
hives, we lined up and went through 
the customs and then another por- 
fer carried our baggage to another 
train. After we had paid both por- 
ters about twice what their services 
were worth we found that without 
knowing it we had hired an inter- 
preter and had to pay him more 
than we paid both porters. He was 
very good at interpreting that fact. 

That was our first introduction to 
the “robbers” of Italy, but it was by 
no means our last. 

We settled ourselves in a first 
class compartment and enjoyed the 
scenery for about an hour when the 
conductor showed up and I handed 
him our tickets, but although he 


eould not speak English, he made us 
understand that we were riding 
first class on a second class ticket 
and I could not find the extra fare 
slip the other conductor had given 
me. When I finally found it, I 
thought I was all right, but we would 
not take it and kept arguing. He 
finally went off and brought back 
an American girl from Washington, 
D. C., who could speak both English 
and Italian, and she said that the 
extra fare we had paid was only to 
the Italian border and that we had 
to pay about 250 lira, or $15 extra 
fare from the Italian border to 
Milan. 

On account of going from one 
country to another and the expense 
of making the exchange in money, 
we had only what cash we thought 
we would need and found that our 
entire stock of coins amounted to 
only about half of the sum he 
wanted. 


We had plenty of money in Amer- 
ican Express Company travelers 
checks which all hotels and banks 
cash, but he would not accept them 
and for awhile it looked like we 
would have to get off. 

About the time we had given up 
hope of getting to Milan, the Amer- 
ican girl came back and offered to 
loan us the 100 lira which we need- 
ed to satisfy the conductor and we 
accepted her offer with profuse 
thanks. As she and her mother 
were spending the night in Milan, 
we were able to get our checks 
‘ashed and to pay her back that 
night. 

We reached Milan, Italy, about 8 
o'clock and went to the Continenta) 
Hotel, which had been recommend- 
ed to us by some one who must have 
been an enemy. 

The accommodations were poor 
but the rates were high. I have no 
doubt that they charge Americans 
higher rates than they do Italians 
or people from other sections of 
Europe. 

Last year, Dr. Segre, of Milan, 
chief chemist of the La Soie de 
Chatillon, manufacturers of rayon, 
was in Charlotte, accompanied by 
his American representative, John 
Inge, of New York, and his Southern 
representative, John L. Davidson, 
and I spent several hours with him. 

I wrote him from Ostend that I 
would visit Milan and at my hotel 
I found a note saying that at 7 a. m. 
next day he would take me to one 
of their plants. 

(To be Continued) 


Alice and Pickens. Mills’ Night and 
Day Operations. 


Easley, C—The Alice 
M@#is here has completed 
largement of its viliage 
plant is now operating 
night. 

Announcement has been made by 
C. B. Hagood, president of Pickens 
Mill, that work will begin at once 
on the construction of between 50 
and 75 new residences in the Pick- 
ens mill village. Decision has been 
reached to operate the Pickens Mill 
day and night and the new houses 
are necessary for the additional em- 
ployees. 


Cotton 
the en- 
and the 
day and 
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“QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866” 


“Nothing's so hard but 
search will find it out.” 


Your Research Laboratory 


OW often the economical, profitable - 
solution of a knotty problem calls for 
the service of an expert with modern labora- 
tory facilities to aid him! 


We pride ourselves on the number of lead- 
ing mills that have, for years, referred their 
problems directly to us—problems of every 
description, related in any way to Stein, Hall 
Products. 


Serving the Textile At New York, Long Island City, 
Industry with--- Charlotte, and Chicago are laborato- 
ries virtually your own. In each of 

“Hawk” Thin Boiting Starch —_ these a staff of experts stands ready 


Soluble Wheat Starch Binder. to advise and serve you. 
“Gold Medal” Refined Starch. ‘ 
Basie Are you making the most of these 
“Silver Medal” Pearl Starch. aT, 

facilities ’ Send for our folders on 
“R.A. Brand” Imported Potato Raygomm —a recently 


Starch. developed Stein, 
product for treating 


Dextrines and Dry Gums for Rayon and other Tex- 
finishing, printing and bleach- 4 tile Products. Ray- 


gomm possesses distinc- 


E> 285 MADISON AVE.., NEW YORK tive properties which 
Special Starches and Gums. Laboratories at make it especially val- 
Special Products for Rayon Siz- New York Chicago uable—Complete infor- 


ing and finishing. Long Island City Charlotte mation upon request. 
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The Fine Points of Carding 


A Series of Articles Contributed to a Prize Contest on This Subject 


Number Forty-three 


In discussing the “Fine Points of Carding” we find a broad subject to 
discuss, although we have but one machine to deal with. The success of the 
mill depends very much upon the efficient operation of the eards. It seems 
that within the last several years mill men have been led ito see the im- 
portance of good carding in manufacturing of cotton yarns. 

First of all when the cards are erected they should have a solid founda- 
lion. If they don’t have a solid foundation they will give lots of trouble 
after they have been put into operation, because you cannot keep them 
properly set. After the cards have been properly erected and put mito 
operation we find they require close attention in every way. 

Keeping the cards clean is one point which has something to do with 
the quality of work the cards turn out. Very often we find cards that are 
not kept clean enough. Then when they are cleaned, the hand are careless 
and get a lot of lint and dirty cotton back into the good stock. Then later 
in the other processes it will show up as bad carding. The screen ought 
to be taken out and cleaned about every eight months with gasoline and 
ihen polished with Spanish whitin. . 

The cards must not be run too long without stripping, and we should 
see’ to it that they are stripped clean. I think they should be stripped 
four times every twelve hours. Strip every other one and then wait one 
hour and strip the rest you will have less uneven work. If the stripping 
is neglected it will cause what we cal! cloudy carding and will show up in 
the finished product. The laps when they come from the picker must 
be uniform and even if all the cards are expected to card alike. Also 
split laps will cause uneven work. 

Under the head of grinding there are many things which will affect 
the card if not properly looked after. When you start to grind, clean the 
ecard well all over inside and out and oil all the running parts and don’t 
set the grinder roll too close until you have the card started. Then draw 
it down to where you want it. And be sure the traverse grinder is running 
true in order to properly grind the card. I think a card ought to be ground 
from 8 to 10 hours and should be ground every 18 to 21 days, not grinding 
too heavy. Heavy grinding will heat the wires and take out the temper. 
Also the points will get hooked if ground too heavy for the length of time 
we usually grind, which will make lots of neps in the yarn. The emery 
fillet should be changed every time 10 cards are ground. After the card is 
ground all screws and lock nuts must be tightened to hold everything to 
place. 

The speed has a great deal to do with the quality of work that is 
turned out by the card, that is the speed of the doffer, because the cylin- 
der does the carding and the doffer the delivering. If the doffer delivers 
it too fast it will not card it well. Light carding is the best always when 
you have the amount of cards to card it like it ought to be. When we come 
to drafting, every carder has his own idea about drafting. I think a long 
draft is better than a short one, because it will straighten the fibers better. 
The licker-in must be sharp at all times and have a smooth even surface. 
If too much oil is put in the cylinder and doffer bearings it will get out 
on the edges of clothing and make the cotton fibers stick worse, so that 
cylinder and doffer will become overloaded from one stripping to another 
and affect the quality of the work. The clothing should be watched and 
kept tight, because if it gets loose the wifes will slip back under the 
clothing and not have the right angle to do good carding. When cards are 
clothed the right number of wire should be used for the grade of work 
that is going to be made. For medium numbers, I think No. 100 wire is 
best on cylinder, doffer and flats. 

The mote knife should be. sel to the right angle if it is expected to 
remove as much foreign matter from the stock as it should. I think the 
setting of a card depends somewhat upon the condition the card is in. To 
get the best results we find it necessary to experiment to see what settings 
will do the best work on the different grades of cotton. Undr ordinary 
circumstances I would suggest the followings settings: Set doffer, licker-in 
and flats as close to cylinder as you can without touching. Cylinder screen 
to cylinder .017; feed plate 010. Set mote knife the right angle to take 
out what you want. Lower mote knife .010, upper mote knife 012; stripper 
plate to cylinder .017 to .034; draft plate 020. When carding extra light 
and the card is in good condition set all setting as close as possible without 
touching. Through experimenting and close observation and hard work 
we can know just what is best suited to our needs as it takes all of these 
to get quality and quantity and that is what the mills are calling for today. 

Cotton. 


Number Forty-four 


I wish to enter the contest “Fine Points of Carding” and say a few 
words on such important subject. First, cards like all other machinery, 
should have a good foundation, otherwise we can’t secure accurate settings. 
Oiling should not be neglected, as worn bearings and shafts wii! cause 
trouble. Laps should be made in even sheets. Improper division of air 
current on pickers, will produce laps with thick and thin places, the heavy 


places will hold the feed roll up to the point where it will not give sufficient 
pressure on the thin place, and will cause licking or pulling in bunches. 
This will put extra work on the finer parts of the card, and also cause 
cloudy carding. Lap guides should not be drawn in far enough to cause 
the selvage edge of the lap to run under the rolls doubled up. This will 
hold the feed roll from the middle of the lap and cause licking. The results 
will be cloudy carding. Feed rolls should be properly weighted, to insure 
as much weight as possible on the thin part of the lap. 

I am an advocate of carding from heavy laps especially when carding 
from stock with a lot of seed and trash in it. The licker-in will have more 
time to do the cleaning, the feed roll will run slower. This will lessen the 
possibility of licking, and will save the cylinder and flats from having to 
remove many of the heavy impurities, such will also help to reduce cloudy 
carding. Split laps are a great drawback to good carding. Split laps are 
caused by a greater bulk of the stock being carried to the bottom cage on 
the picker than the upper cage. To prevent the laps from splitting, a 
greater amount should go to the upper cage than the bottom. I have seen 
card tenders when laps were splitting, pick them down and let run into the 
card doubled up. . This is injurious to good carding, and should not be 
done. 


The feed plate plays an importance in good carding. When the staple 
being worked is longer than the nose of the feed plate, the licker-in will 
exert a heavier pull on the stock before it should, and present same to the 
finer parts of the card in a poor condition. The results are low breaking 
strength of the yarn. On the other hand if the nose is longer than the 
staple being worked, the feed roll will release it before reaching the closest 
setting point on the licker-in. The result will be improper cleaning. On 
the lower edge of the feed plate is a back curve, and if the fiber is long 
enough to hang over thi spoint before it is released by the licker-in, the 
face or nose is too short, and the result will be broken fibers, because they 
have nothing beyond the point to support them. The licker-in must be 
kept in good condition to get good work. When the teeth are dull or bent 
down, it will cause cloudy carding. I don’t think it a good idea to sharpen 
licker-ins with a brick. When they need polishing, it is better to place the 
licker-in in a box with bearings to fit and cover with sand, run about 50 
r.p.m. This will smooth up the sides of the teeth and polish the shell, But. 
when the licker-in is in poor condition, it is best to send it to the shops and 
have them rewound. 


The clothing of cards is an important item, and should be done with 
eare. Lf possible always use a clothing machine when clothing a card. It 
can't be done right with a block and tackle. Tapers should be cut to 
prevent spiral winding. Before the clothing leaves the shops, the tooth is 
ground straight with the knee, and to place it on the card in a spiral con- 
dition, will change the point to a slight angle, which cannot be ground 
right, neither will it give a straight pull to the fibers when in working 
position. 

Clothing should be pulled on the card and allowed at least to stand over 
night, so that it will have time to set to the atmosphere condition, than 
unwound, and repulled at around 350 pound pressure, which will prevent 
the clothing from bucking, without it is run at too higher rate of speed. 
Cylinders should not be run over 170 r.p.m. Licker-in 425 to 450. doffer 
7. The greatest parallelization takes place between the setting point on the 
cylinder and doffer, the longer the fibres stay at this point, the straighter 
they will be when delivered, and the stronger the yarn will be, the better 
the spinning will run. . 

Grinding is an important task, and should be done by a man that knows 
what he is doing. When he sets a part to a certain gauge, he should know 
what bearing it will have on the work. Before placing the grinding rolls 
on the card, the roll should be examined to ascertain that it is good con- 
dition. If the clothing on it has been run 70 continuous hours. it needs 
changing. Clothing or fillet that is worn out or filled with dust and gum 
will not do more than polish the tooth. Then see that the card is in good 
condition. Brush it clean, see that the screens are in good condition. look 
for high and low flats. To ascertain whether there is high and low flats 
try out all setting points, by gauging at the same point by turning the 


flats, or they can be taken off and laid face down on a absolute smooth 


surface. Insert gauge to see what part has the greatest bearing on it. One 
of the fine points in grinding, is the placing of the rolls in the grinding 
stands. If one side rests heavier on one side of the card than the other, 
it will cause a low side. The results will be, improper cleaning and cloudy 
carding. I have proven to myself that more ends come down in the spinning 
room from poor stock cleaning than any other one thing. Therefore, it 
is of the greatest importance that we should be careful with the parts that 
have to do with the cleaning. The small impurities are the things that 
give us the greatest trouble, and these are the things that we must depend 
on the card to take oul. When setting the licker-in screen, it is best, to 
take the licker-in out and place in the bearings a quardrant gauge same 
sie as licker-in. Move quadrant from end to end until the required setting 
is obtained. A No. 10 gauge is a good setting for feed plate: 9 for licker-in 
to cylinder; 11 and 9 for mote knives. Back knife plate, lower edge to 17 
upper edge to 32, in setting this plate farther from the cylinder at the 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Spinning Frames 
in the Crown 
M anu facturing 
Company, Paw- 
tucket, R.I., one 
of the best yarn 
milis in the 
country, Com- 
pletely equipped 
with U § Prod- 
ucts. 


Are You Using Uniform Bobbins? 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 


You've seen your carder and spinner produce weak and uneven yarn on off-size 
bobbins and you know what it has cost you in waste and seconds. You want uniform 
bobbins. In fact, you must have them if you are to produce strong, even yarn and 
get the highest production from your mill. 


Any number of manufacturers will give you general statements about the accuracy 
of their bobbins, but what you want is a definite guarantee of uniformity. 


U S$ Card Room Bobbins are guaranteed to definite degrees of accuracy. Speeders 
oO”, 7°, and 8” traverse, are guaranteed not to exceed .0116, and Intermediates 
and Slubbers, 9”, 10”, 11”, and 12” traverse are guaranteed not to exceed .0156 
either side of the diameter specified. 


Our bobbins are further guaranteed to be made of the best obtainable grades of 
Hard Maple, Birch, or Beech, according to your order. Birch and Maple are not 
mixed because they cannot be turned uniformly, and bobbins made in this way 
cannot meet the U § tests for Accuracy and Uniformity. We do not use Gumwood 
or porous, coarse-grained woods that will not give satisfaction. 


Tailor-Made Skewers 


Do your skewers collect 
wobble? Do they fit your 
shouldn't ? 


ss of lint? Do they 
»bbins as they should—or 


If you want a real good skewer, send U S a sample 
of what you are now using and a sample bobbin the 
skewer is to fit. 


Your U S skewers will be accurately made to your 
individual specifications and smoothly finished. 


Write, wire, or phone for prompt service. 


U S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


real helpful and understanding service 


Main Office: 
Providence, R. I. 


Branch Offices: 


Philadetphia, Pa. 
High Point, N. C. 
Atianta, Ga. 
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Bullish On Cotton 


E are bullish on the price of 

cotton and can see little reason 
to expect any material decline from 
present prices. 


We urge the cotton manufactur- 
ers to forget the fact that, when 
cotton sold at 12 cents, they failed 


to get a supply and to consider the 
present situation upon its merits. 

There are two factors that will 
have their effect upon prices during 
August and September. 

i) There is likely to be rapid 
deterioration due to the smaller use 
of fertilizer this season. A crop can 
grow upon its natural fertilization 
up to a certain point, but beyond 
that there is likely to be rapid de- 
terioration if the growth is not sus- 
tained by artificial fertilization. 


2) Boll weevil scares are almost 


certain to begin about August 10th. 
This has been an ideal season for 


the growth of boll weevils and the 
fact that there was not much boll 
weevil damage during the past two 
vear's, has caused many to believe 
that damage will not be severe this 
year. 

During the past week we drove 
from Charlotte to Florence, 8. C., 
and from there to Sumter, Colum- 
bia, Newberry, Laurens, Spartanburg 
and back to Charlotte, and farmers 
in every part of that trip told us 
that boll weevil infestation was 
greater than it had ever been at 
this time of the year. 

We were also told that because of 
small damage in 1925 and 1926, far- 
mers were not dusting except to a 
very small extent, and with the 
present infestation allowed to go 
unchecked, nothing but a long dry 
spell can stop the growth of boll 
weevils. 

While they are probably worse in 


ase 


South Carolina than in other sec- 
tions of the South, they are plentiful 
enough in almost every section to 
make possible serious damage to 
the crop and there will be many 
boll weevil stories and seares during 
August and September. 


Do not forget that during the 
years of boll weevil damage the 
crops were: 

Bales 

1921 7,978 

1922 9,729 

1923 10,140 

With boll weevil infestation as 


great or greater in many sections 
than at this time of the year in 
either of the above years, we believe 
that it is entirely possible for the 
present crop to be very much smal- 
ler than is generally estimated. 

When cotton declined below 16 
cents last fall we strenuously urged 
Southern mills to buy the market 
down. 

When cotton was below 13 we re- 
peatedly called attention to the fae! 
that it was below the cost of pro- 
duction, and as an incentive to do 
likewise we stated that some mills 
were buying two, three and even five 
years’ supply. 

On March 24th when cotton was 
14 cents we predicted that the price 
would go to 17 cents during the 
summer and stated that we would 
not be surprised to see 20 cents. 

As an argument for action we 
stated: 


“The man who fails to buy cotton at 
12 cents dislikes to cover at 14 cents and 
yet 14 cents is below the cost of production 
and it is further from 14 to 17 than from 
12 to 14. 


It is true that many men who 
really thought an advance to be 
dikely did not buy at 14 cents be- 
cause they had failed to buy a‘* 42 
cents. 


Too many mill men weve ltulied to 
sleep by bear talk about cotton 
shipped abroad not being consumed 
and that the carryover would be 
sufficient to keep the price down 

Will cotton manufacturers never 
learn that the price of cotton is af- 
fected very much more by antici- 
pated factors than by things that 
have already been determined? 

The June, 1927, consumption of 
cotton by American cotton mills was 
144.000 bales greater than for June, 
1926. 

Allowing for 15 per cent waste, 
144,000 bales is equivalent to 61,200,- 
000 pounds of goods, or assuming an 
average of four yards to the pound, 
it is equal to 244,800,000 yards. 

In other words, American milis 
produced 244,800,000 more yards of 
cotton goods during June, 1927, than 
in June, 1926, ana yet sales during 
June, 1927, were in excess of pro- 
duction. 

One of the large commission 
houses said in its weekly letter of 
July 16, 1927: 


This combination reduction in acreage 
and boll weevil threat was too strong for 
the doubtful buyers to resist. In conse- 
quence, they have been coming im for large 
quantities of print cloths and sheetings, 
especially the former, during the last few 
days. The result is that we have had the 
largest week’s business since the last week 
in May and that our sales of grey goods 
were 160 per cent of production. 

Naturally, the advance in the cotton 
market, coupled with this heavy buying, 
led to further advances in prices. Print 
cloths have been advanced at least % cent, 
sheetings 4% cent to % cent, and denims 
and tickings 1 cent per yard. 


The present situation is very 
strong and with more backbone on 
the part of commission houses and 


mill managers, good profits could 
quickly result. 

Cotton mills in the United States 
are being dismantied faster than 


they are being built, and with the 
population of the country increasing 
at the rate of more than one million 
per year, there is but one logical 
result, and is a period of prosperity 
is certain to come. 

Buyers naturally fight advances in 
prices and talk much about any ad- 
vance in cotton reducing the volume 
of business. 

It is natural to hear buyers make 
such statements, but it is exceed- 
ingly strange that cotton manufacec- 
turers have a habit of joining them 
in such argument and thereby give 
aid to the efferts to hold down the 
price of goods. 

We are giving our opinion of the 
cotton situation and are doing so 
with sincerity, but we do not urge 
anyone to act in accordance with 
same, 

Our only plea is that mill men 
study the present situation, without 
giving any consideration to the fact 
that they could have purchased at 
lower prices. 


Is New England Mill 
Liquidation Wise? 


Sentiment in New England favor- 
ing liquidation of cotton manufac- 
turing enterprises has spread until 
dissolution of a unit whose recent 
record has been better than the 


average is recommended in certain 


“carded yarns. 
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quarters.’ Four of the five directors 
of Lyman Mills of Holyoke favor a 
winding up of the company’s affairs, 
a proposal which is opposed by the 
treasurer and selling agents. 

Lyman Mills is a combination 
coarse and fine goods proposition 
two mills in one, in effect, with sep- 
arate supervision and separate book 
keeping for two plants which are, 
however, housed under one roof. In 
all the company has 2,300 looms and 
120,000 spindles, latter being appor- 
tioned 75,000 to manufacture of fine 
products and 45,000 to coarse. In 
the fine goods department are pro- 
duced the same lines as turned out 


by the majority of New Bedford 
enterprises—lawns, shirtings, pop- 
lins, etec., of the very finest con- 


#ruction; in the other department, 
duck, sheetings, drills, ete. 

Time was when the coarse goods 
department of Lyman Mills was a 
money-maker. But as Southern 
competition has developed, this end 
of the business has lost out, while 
the fine goods department has held 
up splendidly. 

Lyman Mills has an excellent ree- 
ord. Founded more than 70 years 
ago, it has paid dividends every year 
but four since 1854. Even during 
the post deflation depression in the 
Northern textile industry, it has 
more than covered substantial cash 
disbursements. 

Of course, future possibilities are 
of vastly more importance than past 
history in determining whether this 
sturdy company should be kept in 
operation. 

Liquidation would seem to be a 
rather timid policy, but Lyman di- 
rectors believe by such liquidation 
$165 a share can be realized and 
they are apparently tired of looking 
al red ink figures and are perfectly 
willing to pass the job of running 
the mill to others. 

It is folly to make goods that can- 
not be sold at profit, but is there not 
merit in the suggestion that the 
fine goods prospect is not so hope- 
less as to warrant scrapping the 
whole enterprise? — Boston News 
Bureau. 


to say of the Code of Carded 
Yarn Trade Practices which is now 
before spinners and distributors of 
We feel that the code 
is a matter of extreme importance 
and offers the yarn trade relief from 
many trade abuses that have long 
affected its welfare. 

Because we are so firmly convinc- 
ed of the advantages of the Code as 
a guiding principle in yarn mer- 
chandising, we are reprinting on 
Page 24 of this issue an article from 
the Textile World Journal which 
gives an interesting and _ timely 
analysis of the effect of the code. 
We publish this article with the 
hope that every spinner will study 
it carefully and with the idea that 
it may give some of them a new 
insight into the effect of. the Code. 

The Yarn Merchants’ Association 
has gone on record as being unani- 
mously in favor of the principles 
set forth in the Code and we hope 
to see a similar approval from 
every carded yarn spinner in the 
country. 


rt 
| 
| 
D. H. Jr 
Effect of the Yarn Code 
| have recently had a good deal 
) 
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ersonal News 


H. P. Hunter, of Elberton, Ga., has 
heen elected treasurer of the Elber- 
ton Mills, of that place. 


W. P. 
secretary of the 
Mills. Elberton, Ga. 


elected 
Cotton 


Minter has been 
Elberton 


F. G. Shinn has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Elberton Mills, Elber- 
ton, Ga. 


1. G. Moore has resigned as super- 
intendent of the South Texas Cotton 
Mills. Brenham, Texas. 


Frank Van Ness has disposed of 
his interest in the Elberton Mills, 
Elberton, Ga., and resigned as treas- 
urer. 


William Pitts, formerity of Gasto- 
nia, N. C.. is now located at Ware 
Shoals, 8. C. 


W. L. Smith has been promoted to 
second hand in No. 4 weaving at the 
Massachusetts Mills, Lindale, Ga. 


S. L. Buchannan has resigned as 
assistant overseer of spinning at the 
Erwin Cotton Mill No. 4, West Dur- 
ham, N. 


J. J. Kinsley, formerly of Tifton, 
Ga. is now overseer of carding al 
the Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thom- 
aston, Ga. 


J. V. Hunt, of West, Texas, is now 
assistant superintendent of the 
South Texas Cotton Mills, Brenham, 
Texas. 


T. A. Adams, treasurer of the 
South Texas Cotton Mills, Brenham, 
Texas, will hereafter act as super- 
intendent also. 


W. L. Allen has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Horn Company, 
Spindale, N. C., to become overseer 
of weaving at the Stevens Manufac- 
turing Company, Burlington, N. UC. 


Joseph Leake has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Weetamoe Mills, 
Fall River, Mass., to accept a similar 
position at the Judson Mills No. 3 
(Art Cloth), Lowell, N. C. 


W. Harrison Hightower, of Thom- 
aston, Ga., and president of the 
Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has been in New York on 
business this week. 


M. H. MeLendon has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the High 
Shoals plant of the Manville-Jenckes 
Company, High Shoals, N. C., and 
accepted a similar position at the 
Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, C. 


R. E. Adams, formerly with the 
Wilco Mills, North Wilkesboro, N. 
C., has become overseer of spinning 
at the Hickory Spinning Company, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Arthur L. Emory has resigned as 
agent for the Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., and will have charge 
of the manufacturing operations of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, with 
Plants at Rock Hill, Chester and 
Whitmire, 8. C. 


J. T. Davis, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Phenix Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C.. but more recently 
of Gaffney, S. C., has become night 
superintendent of the Lydia Mill, 
Clinton, 3S. C. 


G. H. Mahafee, formerly with the 
Inman Mills, Inman, &. C., has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant su- 
perintendent of the Louisville Cot- 
ton Mills, Louisville, Ky. 


H. E. Bates, who recently resigned 
as superintendent of the Judson 
Mills No. 3, Lowell, N. C., has retired 
from the mill business and will de- 
vote his time to farming. He will 
erect a handsome residence in 
Spartanburg, 5. U. 

H. D .Wheat. 

Gaffney, 8S. C.—H. D. Wheat, mill 
owner and philanthropist of Gaff- 
ney, died suddenly Tuesday after- 
noon at his residence from an attack 
of angina pectoris. 

He had been in the mill business 
in Gaffney for many years, first as 
president of the Gafiney Manufac- 
turing Company, and later owner of 
the Irene Mills and Irene finishing 
plant. 

Mr. Wheat was superintendent of 
the two Chfton mills when he came 
fo Gaffney to become connected 
with the first cotton mill ever built 
here. He later was identified with 
the Gaffney Carpet Mill, and upon 
that plant being sold by a receiver, 
fe bought it and converted it into 
the [rene Mills, which has been a 
successful venture, manufacturing 
fable cloths and fine goods. He was 
at one time an executive .of the 
Loray Mills of Gastonia, and the 
Tucapau Mills, at Spartanburg. 

While living largely to himself, 
Mr. Wheat made many contribu- 
tions to charity. 

Mr. Wheat was noted for his gen- 
eresity to the people in his employ, 
performing many acts of charity of 
which the world knew nothing. 

He was 67 years of age and is 
survived by his widow, one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. lrene Mattox, of Asheville. 
N. GC, and one son, Harry Wheat, of 
Gaffney. 


A Correction. 


P. A. Smith is general superin- 
tendent of the Loray plant of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, Gasto- 
nia, and not manufacturing superin- 
fendent. A. Bowland is assistant, 
having charge of orders, cloth room, 
and shipping department, and is not 
general superintendent, as reported 
in last issue of the Bulletin. 

Incorrect information given to 
Mrs. Ethel Thomas when visiting 
Loray some days ago caused the 

or. 


The Chicopee Manufacturing Com- 
pany plant at Gainesville, Ga., will 
will be ready for operation by Octo- 
ber 1. Machinery is now being in- 
stalled in the plant. The main build- 
ing 18 236 by 933, and one story high. 
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AMALIE PRODUCTS 


PROGRESSION 


> — 


The Link Between 
Amalie Textile Specialties 


and 


Sonneborn 
Technical Service 


le a period of ten years, and particularly 
during the past five, radical changes and 
improvements have been wrought in the 
industry. 


Alert manufacturers adjusted their organi- 
zations and methods to the new demands 
created by this condition. 


Our organization has not failed in this re- 


spect, It has kept abreast as it always has 
in the past— 


By exhaustive chemical research, by prac- 
tical experimentation and by constantly 
aiming at even higher quality of products. 


Result!—Highly specialized products for 
the various branches of the textile industry 
that are uniformly superior, that function 
properly and with unusual economy. 


Our laboratory staff of skilled chemical en- 
gineers knows your problems intimately. 


Our sales organization comprises men who 
fully understand the benefits to be derived 
from AMALIE TEXTILE SPECIALTIES. 


Our facilities and organization are always at 
your disposal. Acquaint us with your problems! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
Sales Offices in Leading Textile Centers 
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Tay.oisvle. N C—The North 
State Cotton Mills expect to add 1,- 
000 additional spindies during the 
veur. 

Maiden, N. C.—The Union Mills 
have about completed installation of 
combing equipment and will here- 
after produce fine combed yarns 
instead of carded yarns. 

Rock Hill, S. C.—TIt is reported 
that the several plants of the Ara- 
gon-Baldwin Mills will be consider- 
ably enlarged, although there has 
been no official announcement from 
the company. 

Columbus, Ga—A. K. Adams & 
Co., Atlanta, have been awarded the 
contract for construction of a three- 
story brick and conerete warehouse, 
°80x75 feet, as an addition to the 
Columbus plant of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Statesville, N. C—The Statesville 
Cotton Mills are installing some new 
equipment, inc!uding 20 cards and 
other preparatory machinery. The 
mills are also constructing a 75,000- 
gallon reservoir, and have plans for 
other improvements during the 
year. 

Forest City, N. C—Work on the 
new four-story concrete warehouse 
being erected by the Cliffside Mills 
at Cliffside is going forward rapidly. 

The former storage room in the 
mill was needed for machinery 
when the mill was remodeled, mak- 
ing it necessary to erect the new 
storage house, which ts 66x110 feet. 

Elberton, Ga.—Frank W. Van 
Ness and associates, industrial en- 
gineers of New York, have relin- 
guished their management of the 
Elberton Cotton Mills here. This 
action followed the sale of stock in 
the mill by two members of the 
Van Ness firm, Frank W. Van Ness 
and Frank G. Shinn, who were also 
secretary and treasurer, respective- 
ly, of the mill, to L. deK. Hubbard, 
president of the Elberton Cotton 
Mil.s. 

It was also announced that G. 
Thurston Woodford, sales manager 
of the Elberton Mills, has tendered 
his resignation, effective August 13, 
and that Arthur G. Humphrey, of 
the Southern Textile Commission 
Company, New York, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive selling agent for 
the firm. Mr. Woodford also main- 
tains his headquarters in New York. 

Coincident with the withdrawal of 
the Van Ness management, which 
became effective July 1, Mr. Van 
Ness and Mr. Shinn also resigned 
their positions with the mill and 
the following officers were elected: 

L.. deK. Hubbard, Meriden, Conn.., 
president; E. K. Hubbard 2nd, Hart- 
ford, Conn., vice-president; Major 
H. P. Hunter, E.berton, treasurer: 
W. B. Minter, Elberton, secretary; 
H. L. Jay will continue as superin- 
tendent. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


INSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L ATLANTA, GA. 


BELL'S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM & HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietia Bldg. ~~ 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Vill i, Complete Topographic Surveys 

Keal Estate Subdivision and Re- General Designs, Grading, Planting 
sorts and Detail Plans 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds Supervision of Landscape and 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries Engineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Greensboro, N. C.-The new addi- 
tion to the Blue Bell Overall Com- 
pany plant is rapidly nearing com 
pletion, and cutting of girments is 
expected to begin during the early 
part of September. This new addi- 
lion will double the company’s pro- 
duction and give it one of the larges' 
plants of its kind in the country. 

A. F. Harlan, vice-president, stated 
that the additiona! production wil! 
require several hundred more em- 
ployes. 


Greenville, S. C.-The contract for 
the construction of the Slater Mil! 
at Marietta was awarded to. the 
Fisk-Carter Construction Company. 
of Greenvil.e, and work will begin 
at once. The contract was awarded 
from the office of J. E. Sirrine & 
Co. 

The contract for the employees’ 
houses was not let but this probably 
will be done in the near future. 

The plant to be built will have 
10,000 spindles. Several months wil! 
be necessary in constructing the en- 
lerprise but it is thought the plant 
will begin operation in the early 
part of 1928. 


Beaufort, N. C.—C. Felix Harvey. 
of Kinston, was the highest bidder 
for Carteret county property of the 
bankrupt Kinston Knitting Company 
of Kinston, offered for sale here by 
Cowper, Whitaker & Allen, Kinston 
attorneys, for the receivers, the 
Farme.s and Merchants Bank and 
Leo H. Tarvey, of Kinston. 

His bid amounts to approximately 
$18,000 as the Carteret county lien- 
form about one-fifth of the tota! 
liens of $88,500 against both the 
Kinston and Beaufort properties of 
the company. The sale will be sub- 
ject to confirmation by Superior 
Court August 22 in Kinston. Only a 
few other local bids were received. 
Mr. Harvey was a main creditor of 
the mill. His son is one of the re- 
ceivers. The Beaufort property in- 
cluded only as small wooden plan! 
and nine tracts of land. The more 
valuable Kinston mill property o! 
the company will be sold at Kins 
Lon. 


Carrollton, Ga.— Stockholders of 
the Mandeville Mills held their an- 
nual meeting at their offices here. 
Reports from all officers were thal 
all divisions were showing excellent 
profits, and that the directors re- 
cently had authorized purchase of 
considerable new equipment to take 
care of their rapidly expanding 
business. 

Mandeville Mills operates two 
spinning mills at Carrollton with a 
total of 35,000 spindles, a fertilizer 
plant, and several cotton oil mills 
and ginneries in Carroll and adja- 
cent counties. 

The following weré re-elected as 
the board of directors: W. J. Ald- 
ridge, J. A. Aycock, A. J. Baskin, T. 
W. Camp, J. G. Cheney, O. K. Hen- 
derson, R. D. Jackson, H. O. Loy- 
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vorn, J. A. Mandeville, W. O. Perry, 
and C. M. Tanner. 
The directors met immediately 


afterward and re-elected the fol- 
lowing officers: J. A. Mandeville, 
president and treasurer; H. O. Lov- 
vorn, vice-president and manager, 
and W. J. Aldridge, secretary. 


Belmont, N. C—The plant of the 
Belmont Processing Company has 
heen leased to the Aberfoyle Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Chester, Pa. 
Announcement to this effect by of- 
ficers of the company, confirmed 
recent reports that the Aberfoyle 
Company would sell the output of 
the plant. 

The Belmont Processing Company 
is controlled by the Lineberger- 
Stowe interests and produces mer- 
cerized yarns. Its output was sold 
for some time through Harding- 
Tilton Company, but more recently 
has been sold direct. 


It is understood that the Aberfoy.e 
Company will move additional mer- 
eerizing equipment from Chester to 
‘oe plant here. 


Fort Mill, S. C.—Colonel Leroy 
Springs, president of the Fort Mill 
Manufacturing Company, has given 
definite information of his plans for 
the enlargement and improvement 
of the plants. 


His plans include the construction 
of a 12-inch water line to the Ca- 
lawba river to secure a larger sup- 
ply of water for the mills and for 
fire and other purposes. The sys- 
tem will be provided with filtering 
p.ants and will be adequate for the 
operation of a bleachery which will 
be constructed at an early date. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. have been 
employed as engineers and the con- 
tract for the pipe line has been let. 

The bleachery will be used for 
bleaching the product of the Fort 
Mill Manufacturing Company, and 


possibly also for the other mills un-. 


der the management of Colonel! 
Springs, George Fish, vice-presi- 
dent of the mills, will superintend 
the construction of the bleachery. 

Capt. E. W. Springs has recently 
been made treasurer of the mills 
and E. Lee Skinner has been made 
superintendent. 
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367 W. Water St. 
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Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chey ‘Company 


Millbury 


Mass. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 
A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office , 


Atlantic, Mass. | 


Lower upkeep cost. 


S P R A C O 2. Less interference with 
Painting 


This should interest you. Write for Bulletin 102 


Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 
60 High Street Boston, Mass. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 


Framingham, Mass. 
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Speed Warpers 
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AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
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The Matter of Making 
Money 


Here’s a hot weather story. A 
woman not long since visited a bond 
broker in a Kentucky city and 
bought a $1,000 Liberty Band. Some 
time later she called on the broker 
and said: “Our church is building 
a new Sunday school room, and | 
want you to make a 50 contribu- 
lion.” The broker broker protested 
that he was kept rather busy con- 
iributing to the building fund ol 
his own church. 

“You should give to my fund be- 
cause you made a thousand dollars 
off of me not long ago,” said the 
woman. 

“How come. 
broker. 

“Why don’t you remember I! 
bought a Liberty Bond from you re- 
cently and paid you $1,000 for it, in 
fact a little more than that?” 

After assistant with an improvish- 
ed pulmotor had brought the broker 
back to speaking acquaintance with 
the world, he patiently and polite'y 
drew a diagram in figures for his 
guest, showing her that his firm 
made about 52 cents, net, out of the 
thousand dollar transaction with 
her. Being a Kentucky woman, and 
therefore possessed of intelligence 
as well as charm, the customer-so- 
licitor said: 

“Honestly, I had not thought 
about that bond costing you any- 
thing!” 

All of which is a reminder of the 
fact that many a member of the 
Well-Meaning Sons and Daughters 
of the League of Uplift look out of 
limousine windows into factory 
windows and drive on to their club 
room with “ideas.” Some of them 
probably never think there is such 
a game in the world as Meeting-a- 
Pay-Roll. It is likely none of them 
knows that that out of 5,295 cor- 
porations in Kentucky making in- 
come tax reports in 1925 there were 
1.877, or over 35 per cent, which 
were compelled to report no net in- 
come.—Bulletin of Associated Indus- 
tries of Kentucky. 


asked the surprised 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had $2 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
milis. 


SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


FABREEKA 


The Standard Textile Belting 
USED throughout the Industry 


BECAUSE 


It is waterproof 


It has long life 
It gives increased production 
It costs less 


ASK US 


J. Russell McElwee Manage? 
Z. V. McClure Representative 
Ralph Morrison Representative 


Robert M. Roberts Representative 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Headquarters, ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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New Yarn Code Affects have not fully realized the extent ganization that sent them an im- of commission merchants, being 
Co onsumers the ges code rules will change their quiry, severe competition resulted speculative in principle and conse-— 
own Dusiness and method of buying on all inquiries sent to such spin- quently to the disadvantage of both 
Textile World cotton yarns. One of the sentences ners. which usually were given to producers and consumers. is un- 
e orl of paragraph three of the code a number of houses here. All of sound trade practice and should be 


FN oengseahrse of the Code of Carded states, “It is not sound trade prac- them would send the same inquiry eliminated by October 1. 1927.” Yar 
Yarn Trade Practices voted at tice to share commissions either to the spinner who would quote all 
the meeting of the Cotton Yarn directly or indirectly with purchas- inguirers the same price on the menting dented this tetheteio eaia 
Merchants’ Association, held July 8, ers of yarns.” The approval of this yarn. Such a condition resulted in peeome effective ante ailiatdie ye 
at the Harvard Club, New York, along with other stipulations of the cutting of commissions which would applies to additions to resent rt ; 
represents the putting into immedi- code by practically every important permit the dealer willing to cut the pA yarn desks In po? aap ‘ 
ate effect of drastic changes in the yarn house in the country at the largest portion from the commission further additions to dealers’ stocks 
merchandising of colton yarns. The recent meeting will be particulariy to book the order, houses quoting can sede he made and al the ’ ‘ 
association was unanimous in voting effective as applying to spinnet'’s and the spinners’ price usually getting time all Sommission bousas and hee 


i that the new code be put into effect manufacturers, During recent years no results on such an inquiry. Man- merchants have agreed to have li 
at once. Therefore various stipula- cutting of commissions by yarn ufacturers looked with no disfavor quidated a 
tions of the code should be studied dealers has become so general it has upon such a practice as it permitted October 1, 1927 "This paragra yh of 
| by both buyers and sellers of such come to be regarded almost as a them to buy in many instances at ithe code many believe will c 
; yarns. The newly adopted code con- standard practice. It has, however, prices even lower than the spinner yletely reveluitiondae the f onl 
iains eight main provisions, several resulted in a condition to be de- quoted. With adoption of the new method of merchandising “carde ’ 
of which, now being in effect, will plored by both manufacturer and code this practice is stopped and yarn and the pi +h: reg ethods 
cause immediate changes in buying ‘Sp!nner as well as by dealers. this change is important in itself pursued by nahaitadininire a 
| and selling of carded oy of such When a spinner did not confine to every buyer of carded yarn, . : : ia RS 
importance that many in the trade org With such a stipulation being en- 


his account to any one selling house Clause eig s code ‘ade ; 
house, eight of the code of trade forced it means that hand-to-mouth 
preferring to sell their output practices, now effective, states, “The buying of yarns, closely followed by 


believe they will comp!etely change 
present methods. | 
Manufacturers in many instances through any legitimate selling or- accumulation of stocks on the part practically every manufacturer dur- 
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ing recent years, will be seriously 
changed. This clause indicates after 
October 1, 1927, there will be no 
stocks of carded yarn carried in 
Philadelphia warehouses by dealers. 
Stocks of yarn will then have been 
¢leaned out. In other words man- 
ufacturers will from that date on, 
assuming this clause to become ef- 
fective, be compelled to carry their 
own yarn stocks in their own ware- 
houses or else be content to accept 
delivery from the spinner, which 
may take from a week to two weeks, 
depending whether the spinner has 
the particular count in stock. In 
this connection attention should be 
called to the fact that a number of 
houses here have built up a reputa- 
tion for carrying large stocks from 


which manufacturers could draw 
almost any count desired. 
Manufacturers are looking upon 


this particular stipulation of the 
code with no little apprehension. 
What the effect of it will be on yarn 
merchants is not as important as 
what effect it will have upon their 
own manufacturing business, ac- 
cording to manufacturers, many of 
whom are wondering how they will 
be able to buy yarns ahead of re- 
quirements, as this clause in reality 
may mean, when their own custom- 
ers are still buying ‘in hand-to- 
mouth manner. Manufacturers have 
not been buying yarns on a hand-to- 
mouth basis simply because they 
like to, but according to a majority, 
mainly because their own customers 
were ordering in a like manner, or- 
dering frequently and in small lots. 
With goods buyers adhering just as 
closely as ever to this manner of 
buying manufacturers in many in- 
stances have been wondering just 
how it will éffect their business to 


be compelled to buy yarns ahead 
from the spinner, no longer being 
able to obtain yarn from dealers’ 


stocks. 

At present a manufacturer may 
call upon a number of different 
varn houses here and order a bale 
or a case of yarn and this will be 
shipped, arriving at the manufac- 
turer’s plant the same day. To 
change ‘this situation, which many 
manufacturers have come to depend 
upon and tell the manufacturer, as 
this clause of the code does, that 
from the date mentioned, they will 
no longer have advantage of that 
quick delivery service but instead 
must order all yarn, no matter how 
small the quantity, from the spin- 
ners stocks, a week at least away, 
will mean a serious readjustment for 
manufacturers to face. What many 
in the trade, both yarn houses and 
manufacturers, regard as one of the 
most drastic changes in methods of 
merchandising yarns ever made. 
Yarn houses state in their opinion, 
relatively few manufacturers have 
fully considered the effect this 
change will have on their business. 


The Advancing South 


One of the clearest and most logi- 
cal expressions that has been pub- 
lished recently regarding the indus- 
trial development in the South is a 
concise statement in Commerce and 
Finance, by Rogers Caldwe'l, of 
Nashville, Tenn., under the heading, 
“Why the South Leads in Industria! 
Expansion.” Mr. Caldwell declares 
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that back of the present industrial 
expansion in the South hes the two 
fundamental requirements of all in- 
dustrial development—raw material 
and power. Because the South has 
these in abundance, he declares, 1! 


has been able to lead the entire 
country in industrial development 
during recent years. 

Mr. Caldwell agrees that “there 


are of course other elements, such 
as labor, climate and transportation, 
which have helped largely in this 
remarkable growth. Southern labor, 
both white and black, is practically 
100 per cent native born and proved 
as to its ability to fulfill the require- 
ments of stabilized industry. The 
cfimate of the South, so far as num- 
ber of. working days and atmosphe- 
ric conditions are concerned, is 
probably better for the manufac- 
turer than that of any other section 
of the country.” 

The writer is of the opinion thal 
the South’s prosperity always has 
been and always will be based upon 
its agricultural resources, nothing 
that practically every farm product 
that can be produced anywhere in 
the United States can be produced 
profitably in the South. “Producing 
virtually all of the nation’s cotton 
and cottonseed oil, the South is now 
comp.eting the cotton cycle by de- 
veloping the cotton textile industry 
fo the extent where it promises to 
soon become as thoroughly a South- 
ern monopoly as the manufacture 
of cottonseed oil.” declares Mr. 
Caldwell, explaming further that the 
development of Southern textile 
mills has been accelerated by the 
constant movement of mills from 
other parts of the country into this 
section to take advantage of the 
natural conditions which only 
Southern mills can enjoy. This is 
one statement in which Mr. Caldwell 
will not find general agreement 
The trend of the textile industry 
unquestionably is toward the South 
and the advantages for the industry 
in the South are undoubtedly infi- 
nitely greater than they are in New 
England. There can be no sort of 
doubt, however, that the manufac- 
fure of fine goods and specialties 
will continue in New England and 
the East on a large scale. 

Mr. Caldwell declares: 

“Southern financial institutions. 
keeping pace with the industrial 
development of this section, are 
proving of major importance in the 
South's progress. 
the leading banks of this section 
show that in the year ended April 
13, 1927, these banks had increased 
their total investments nearly $30,- 
000,000, while during the same pe- 
riod they reduced their borrowing: 
at the Federal Reserve Banks nearly 
$25,000,000. The three Federal Re- 
serve banks in the South have 
shown a considerable gain within 
the past year. 

“While the development of the 
South in the past decade has been 
the wonder of those familiar with it. 
if is easy to see that the future will 
witness a far greater industrial ex- 
pansion in this section. This is true 
because it is evident that the indus- 
trial possibilities of the South have 
hardly been tapped as yet, and be- 
cause the suceess of initial ventures 
in this direction will undoubtedly 
lead to much larger ventures in the 
future.”"—Charlotte Observer. 
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extra cleaning mileage 


If Perkins Practical Brushes were not made of the 
best materials we can buy, made by the most skilled 
workmen we can employ, made according to the best 
engineering practices, we could not back them by 
this unlimited guarantee of satisfaction. Every 
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tee and live up to it. He knows that every brush 
that leaves our factory must measure up to the most 
exacting standards of manufacture. 


It’s no longer necessary to gamble with brush buy- 
ing, no longer necessary to compare qualities, 
bristles, workmanship. Stick to Perkins Practical 
Brushes and take no chances with brushes that do 
not carry this iron-clad guarantee that means extra 
cleaning mileage for every dollar you spend. 


Atlanta Brush Co. Atlanta, Ga. 


Moreland Size, Inc. 
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Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 
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HARRIS 
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Cut Down 
Operating Costs 


—by using the best oil. 


HARRIS OILS are always uniformly high in 
quality, and are correct for the specific purposes 
for which they are intended. 


It is a proven fact that operating costs can be low- 
ered by the LUBRICATION ECONOMY that re- 
sults from using high quality oils like HARRIS. 


Harris Oils are made to meet every 
lubricating requirement. Full informa- 
tion will be sent on request. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL Co. 


326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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STEEL BELT LACING 
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Vg) Steel Belt Lacing and 


joined with Alligator 
Sectional Steel Rocker 
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from most belting 


troubles. 

This smooth hinged lacing 
gives long, efficient service 
on all kinds 
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belts. Use 
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Steel Belt 
Lacing 
c on fidently 
on your belt drives 

Consultation invited. Sold 
the world over by the belt- 
ing, mill supply and hard- 
| ware trades. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
4699 Lexington Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


= in England at 
. 135 Finsbury Pavement 
, ~ London, E. C. 2 
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Valuable Data on Yarn Spinning 
(Continued from Page 18) 


upper edge than the lower, will allow the fibers to rise up and come in 
contact with the first working flat. When setting the flats, if is best to 
bring them down on the gauge, and then back off until all the slack is 
laken up, such will prevent the cylinder and flats from coming in contact 
with each other. My settings for flats are 11-10-9, beginning at the back 
with 11. I believe in the gradual setting for flats, for thi sreason. When 
the stock arrives at the first flat it is in a more tangled state, and more 
impurities in it than there is when arrives at the last working flat, there- 
fore to set the first as close as the last would fill up with more of the 
heavier trash and seed, and would not give the proper distribution for 
cleaning. Set doffer to a No. 7. Set doffer comb to a No. 7. However, 
the doffer should not be set. os close that it will comb the seed from the 
doffer. Neither should be set so high on the doffer that the web will be 
strained before it is combed off. Set cylinder screen far enough away at 
front so that fibers that have not been transferred to the doffer, will not 
be knocked off in excess. Bat. 


Number Forty-five 


The subject Fine Points of Carding, is a very broad one, and only those 
who have had long experience can give anything like all the fine points 
about a card. Having had a number of years experience, I will offer a 
few points that I have found will give fair results. 


To get good carding, the cards ought to be built on a solid floor so 
they do not have any vibration. The clothing should be selected for the 
kind of work you expect to do. The clothing should be pulled on at about 
200 pounds pressure and left for twenty-four hours with the room at a 
temperature of about 85 degrees, and then taken off and pulled on again, 
cylinders at around 375 pounds, doffers at about 250 pounds, well driven 
up with a clothing hammer and tacked. When put on this tight, we can 
feel pretty sure of it not becoming loose and rising up. 

Cards must be kept level to keep cylinders from rubbing arches. Keep 
all brushes in good order. Flat brushes must not be set {oo deep. If they 
are, they will only pack short fibres and foreign matter down in the cloth- 
ing instead.of brushing it out as it ought to do. Flat end brushes should be 
watched very closely and not be allowed to become packed with fly and 
stop revolving, if they do the ends of flats will become coated with grease 
and dirt, and you cannot get a smooth setting on flats. Flat chains mus! 
be kept reasonably tight. If they are not, the first four or five flats on hack 
wil Inot.do any carding, and if every flat that is supposed to be at work is 
not working you are certainly not getting the results you ought to be get- 
fing. 

As I said in the beginning, a card must be kept level, to insure a smooth 
running doffer, licker-in and cylinder. This will enable you to gel a close 
setting, which is the most important work about a card. It is very im- 
portant that the licker-ins be kept in good shape. The wire all straight- 
ened up and sharp. 

Various thinzs will cause licker-ins to get in bad order. A cotton 
buckle, piece of cotton tie or mote knife get knocked up against it. When 
these things happen they must be looked after and remedied at once if 
you expect to get fine carding. Screen must be kept up. Sometimes a rib 
will get knocked out or broken while taking out flyings, or sometimes a 
bunch of strips will get in and knock out or bend a few ribs. When this 
happens it will affect the draft underneath the cards and you will not get 
fine carding. Screens and lickre-ins should be examined every time the 
eards are ground. Cards should be ground every ten to fifteen working 
days. This depends lots upon the grade of cotton you are using, amoun! 
vou are carding and opening and picking machinery you are using. I know 
of some places where they do not pay very much attention to picking and 
opening machinery, and then expect the cards to do it all. You cannot 
gel fine carding this way. All heavy motes, seeds, gravel, elc., are supposed 
to be taken out in the opening and picking room, for this kind of foreign 
matter is too rough for card clothing to handle. 

When a licker-in gets the wire bent over for say one-half inch or eyen 
a wider spaceI wouldn't fool with trying to file this oul for everybody 
knows that when you file the points off, the teeth are shorter and will cause 
the cotton to come in in strings or bunches. The best and only way to 
remedy a damaged licker-in is to put new wire on it, so you can get a close 
smooth setting. 

Grinding and Burnishing. 

When a card is to be ground, strip it out good, clean out all bunches 
from around cylinder and doffer, put on doffer belt, run in opposite direc- 
tion from working. Brush both cylinder and doffer good with a clothing 
brush, then stop it off, put grinders on, pull them down to about a seven 
gauge at each end. By using a gauge before starting grinders will elimi- 
nate all doubt of damaging clothing by trying to set by sound only. 

I am not a great believer in heavy grinding. When ground too heavy 
vou will have a wire edge on the teeth and the card will not strip well. 
i think to grind eight hours reasonably heavy gets better resulls than six 
hours heavy. Keep good emery fillet on your grinders all the time. If 
this is allowed to become slick, you are only rubbing the clothing instead 
of grinding it. The flats should be ground at same time cylinder and doffer 
are. I find wonderful results in burnishing, especially where the vacuum 
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stripper is used. 
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Burnishing keeps the teeth po'ished on the sides and 


hooks off of the points, and you will not have the clothing on flats, cylin- 


der and doffer loaded with dirt, short fly, motes, seed, ete. 


The vacuum 


sirypper is the best thing I know of to make a grinder keep his cards 


sharp. 


sees the trouble. 


If they become faced it will not strip clean and he immediately 
We must strip at least three times a dav. 


less 


Any 


than three times under most any conditions the clothing will get too full 
and shed and you will have neps in your sliver. 
Settings. 
You cannot get the same results from same settings under all condi- 


Lions. 


The following settings will give fair results under ordinary condi- 
Licker-in screen at lip, .034; cylinder screen at back, .017: 


next two 


setting points, .034; front, 3-16-inch;. back knife plate, bottom, .017; back 


knife plate, top .034. 


If this point is set too close the fibres will not rise 


up after leaving the licker-in, and the flats cannot get hold of them like 


they should. 


The front knife plate governs the strips to a certain extent and wil! 
have to be set to suit the strips you want to take out. Mote knives, top .007; 
mote knives, bottom .005; licker-in from cylinder .007; feed plate to licker- 


in OO7. 


I do not think we can set this point too close, for the licker-in is 


only a combing process, and the sooner it strikes the cotton. the more 


chances it has to clean it. 


evlinder .005. 


Licker-in from cylinder .007; stripper comb 
trom flats .012; doffer comb .012; flats all the way across .007: 


doffer to 


A card with the above settings with a cylinder speed of 165 to 175 r.p.m. 
well oiled and kept clean and carding around 65 to 75 pounds per ten 
hours on one inch middling cotton with a draft of about 125 ought to turn 


out good work. 


With a draft of 125 to 130 will give you lots cleaner work 


than 100 to 110 draft will,a nd just as good breaking strength. 


(Continued 


“Andy” 


Next Week) 


Taxes Wipe Out Mill Profits 


Boston, Mass.—Taxes paid by 
Massachusetts cotton mills have 
trebled since 1915 and when com- 
pared to cost of living are found to 
he twice as high as general level of 
prices, according to an analysis pre- 
pared by National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. Figures ob- 
tained from the South, the report 
declares, indicate that mills located 
in Piedmont or Carolina section of 
the South pay about four-sevenths 
as much as mills pay in Massachu- 
setts. The mills in Alabam>, Geor- 
gia and the far South pay «about 
one-third as much. 

Taxation practically wiped oul the 
net income of the entire textile in- 
dustry in the 13. most im>ortant 
(extile States in 1924. The combined 
tax bill for the North and South 
that year amounted to $71,755,2398, 
or 99 per cent of combined net mn- 
come of $72,418,980, according to Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
State and local taxes amounted to 
$49,578,350, or 69.2 per cent, showing 
thal money saved by reduction of 
Federal taxes has been absorbed by 
The steadily increasing Stale and 
local levies. 

Massachusetis textile mills, in 
1924, paid taxes amounting to 775 
per cent more than the operating 
loss sustained by the mills. Taxa- 
tion brought the total loss suffered 
in that year to $29,147,843. All kinds 
of textile mil's—wool, silk, knitting 
and cotton are included in these 
figures, but the cotton mills lost 
more than the others. 

“Valuations 
assessors are 


placed on mills by 
above actual book 
Values and do not represent the true 
market value of the mills,” the re- 
port states. “Tremont & Suffolk 
mills and Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company of Lowe!! are striking ex- 
amples of htis point. The plants 
had a total assessment of more than 


$9,450,000 and book values of $8,- 
181,726. When sold both brought 


only $1,200,000. 


“A decline has taken place in [o- 
lal assessments on mills in propor- 
tion to total assessments of the cities 
because mills have been torced out 
of business due partly to heavy tax- 
ation in competition with other mills 
in localities where taxes are about 
two-thirds less than Massachusetts 
mills pay. 

“During the past several years 
cities such as Fall River and New 
Bedford have suffered heavy losses. 
At Fall River in 1920 cotton mills 
represented 58 per cent of the total! 
city assessment and last year they 
represented but 40 per cent. In New 
Bedford in 1920, 47.3 per cent of the 
total city assessment was cotton 
milis and last year it was 39.3 per 
cent. 

“Last year Massachusetts cotton 
mills paid nearly four times as 
much taxes on each spind.e as wa 
paid in 1896. The average rate per 
spindle in 1926 was $.723 with a high 
figure of 1.08. In 1896 the rate wos 
$.198 and in 1915 if was $.253. 

A report of the National Industria! 
Conference Board on the income of. 
and taxes paid, by. textile concerns 
in six Northern and seven Southern 
States for 1924, shows clearly to 
what degree the taxes paid oul ab- 
sorb the income of the mills of all 
kinds in this country. The total 
number of establishments in the 
North is 6233, in the South, 1013. 
Of Northern milis 3,549, or 57 per 
cent, reported a profit, in the South 
457, or 45 per cent, showed a profil 
The larger percentage of profitable 
concerns in the North is accounted 
for by the greater number of knit- 
ling and silk mills :ocated in New 
York State which ran profitably in 
the poor year for cotton and woolen 
mills of 1924. In United States as a 
whole 6,836 mills, or 56 per cent, 
reported a profit in 1924. 

Number of mills reported in the 
North ts 6.15 times that reported in 
the South, but the combined income 
of the Northern mills is only 3.89 
limes the amount of the combined 
income of the South. 


The FRONTIER 
DEVELOPS 


ROM a cotton plantation crossroads less 

than ten years ago trace these steps in 
the development of one typical Piedmont Car- 
olinas community. 


First Plant In 1916 began making 80s single 
combed yarn. Today has 8,770 ring spindles 
and 4,352 twister spindles, producing 70s to 
90s single and ply combed peeler yarns. Now 
has added 150 20-harness dobby looms, which 
weave the entire output of the plant and pro- 
duce voiles and sateens and also include a 
specialty of shadow stripes sold to converters. 


Second Plant In 1917 started production of 
coarse yarns but soon changed to combed 
peeler yarns. Now has 10,488 spindles man- 
ufacturing 40s to 60s single combed peeler 
yarns, cones and skeins. 


Third Plant In 1920 was started to produce 


mercerized yarns, buying them either from 
the two mills above or from the outside. 


_ Later, bleaching and dyeing were added, and 


last year a thread department was put into 
operation. 


Fourth Plant That same year (1920) a 
fourth plant started, producing nvhams. 
Now also turning out rayon-filled goods. Has 
always concentrated on fast colors and re- 
cently has developed and successfully mar- 
keted a branded specialty. 


Fifth Plant Established in 1922, this enter- 
prise was started, a warp mercerizine plant 
owned by several out-of-town yarn mills 
which supplied the bulk of yarn mercerized. 
Now has become one of the important warp 
mercerizing plants of the South. 


Sixth Plant Also established in 1922. made 
braided and woven rag rugs. Chanvrine -on- 
ditions have brought about installation of 
looms to make crinkled bedspreads and bed- 
spread cloths. 


Each of these enterprises has crown and de- 
veloped. Naturally the community has crown 
and developed. Industry, and community life, 
each has contributed strength to the other. 
There are many such communities in Pied- 
mont Carolinas—each offering special and 
particular advantages. 

Investigate. Find out what the opportunities 
are for you—for your business. Our Industrial 
Department, Room 1104B, Mercantile Building, 
Charlotte,. N C., is at your service. Write. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


} OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN | 
| PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND ALLIED INTERESTS \ 
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Meeting of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists 


JOINT summer meeting of the 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appears in this issue. 
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Akron Belting Co. 3d 
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Aluminum Co. of America Insert 
American Bobbin Co. 24 
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Curran & Barry 32 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 24 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. — 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 31 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 32 
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Diamond State Fibre ‘Co. 29 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 29 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 35 
Drake Corp. _ 
Draper, E. 5. 22 
Draper Corp. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Duke Power Co. 27 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 23 
Duplan Silk Corp. 12 
MuPont de Nemours, E. IL. & ‘Co. 
Kastwood, Benjamin Co. — 
Maton, Paul B. 30 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. — 
Heonomy Baler Co 38 
Kinmons Loom Harness Co. 35 
Entwistle, T. C. Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 23 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. — 
Farish Co. 22 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Company 26 
Ford. J. B. Co ol 
Foster Machine Co. — 
Franklin Process Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. — 
Gaetan Belting Co., Inc. 30 
teneral Electric Co. — 
(;eorgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Glidden Co 
Craton & Knight Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 31 
Greenville Belting Co. — 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 10 
Harris. A. W. Ol Co. 6 
Hollingsworth, J. D. — 
Houghton, BE. F. & Co. 13 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Hunt. Rodney Machine Co. 31 
Hvatt Roller Bearing Co. — 
International Salt Co., Ine. 29 


Jacobs. E. H. & Co. 
Johnson, Chas. B. 


Piedmont Section and the South- 
eastern Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was held at the George 


Page Vanderbilt Hotel at Asheville, N. C.., 
Kaumagraph Co. — on Saturday night, July 16th, and 
Keever Starch Co. r¢ ‘ary wall 
A. Kiipstein & Co. 3 was very we l!] attended. 
—tL— An unusual feature of the meet- 
Lane, W. T. & Bros 39 ims was a baseball game between 
Langley, W. H. & Co. 39 the married men and the single men. 
Co. Unfortunately it began to rain about 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. ~ "=" one o'clock and when the players 
Inc. 28 went to the baseball park the cus- 
Ck  todian would not allow them to play 
—_M— on account of the probable damage 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. — to the field. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Mauney Steel Co. It was decided to go to the base- 
Merrow Machine Co. ... 34 ball grounds of the Asheville Boys 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 31 h } We t As} 
Moreland Sizing Co. 001, Woicn was in es Asne- 
Morse Chain Co. —__. _....... 88_~=—s Ville, about ten miles away, but so 
many got lost that there were only 
Nationa niline sShemical Co. — 
National Ring Traveler Co. 3 fifteen players, two rooters, an um- 
Newburger Cotton Co. ' — pire and a referee. 
tabricant Co. As the single men only had five 
—— present, the married men had to 
Oakite Products, Ine. — loan them two players. 
Page Fence & Wire Products Assn. 36 rhe single mens team was Jas. 
Parker. Walter L. Co. — Massarene, Harold Mahon the 
"arks-Cramer Co. 4 ‘ . 
Penick & Ford. Ltd. 34 Ownel of a uniform rom Nuchols, 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. — Chas. Ordway, Geo. Benedict, Joe 
Philadelphia Belting Co. . — ¢ 
& Co. — Moore and | . Bowen. 
Powers, Regulator Co. _ The married men’s team consisted 
Reeves Brothers, Inc. i f Roe Dorsett, Kdgat Ford, Harry 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 31 Bean, Maleomb McKenzie, Cliff Cor- 
R. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 22. ley, Arthur Thompson, Jim Chalten 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 23 It . Pp 
Roy, B. S. & Son - The rooters were Jno. McNab and 


Raco-Lawelti Shoes Noel White. Charlie Stone was um- 


Scott. Henry L. & Co. a pire and David Clark referee. The 
si duties of the referee were to over- 
Seydel-Woolley Co. — rule the umpire and to chase the 
Co. halls that the catchers missed. 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. ii Three innings were played, during 
a1 which many remarkable plays were 
Southern Ry. _. made, including a new method of 
Bouthern Fiver Co. — stopping a base runner, that is, by 
Suauldine fibre Co. _. Splashing muddy water in his eyes. 
Spray & Finishing Equip- During the game one man was 
Stafford Co. “ thrown out at first base and two 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. es. . 15 balls were knocked out of the dia- 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 23 The number of passed balls ex- 


ceeded those’ st 
Terrell Machine Co. hose opped by the catcher. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 4 There were some “has-been” ball 
Textile Mill Sunply Co oni ylavers on bhoth teams buf 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. hered bv 
Tolhurst Machine Works act re outnumberes y the “never- 


Tripod Paint Co. 35 wases.” 

I'nited Chemical Co. 39 ; Everybody naa good and 

It & Rabbin & Shuttle Co. 19 &S Many prizes had been contributed 

Oo by the mills, every player, both the 

reoters, the umpire and the referee 

‘Wins Ce. _ received prizes. 

Foe oe © ee 2 One prize was found to have been 
Jost and it was decided to award 

Washburn Printing Co. 39 ©«€o. that to the umpire, Charlie Stone. 

Wattn. Ridlev & Co At 7:30 o'clock, the banquet was 

Wellineton. Sears & Co. at the George Vanderbilt Hotel 


Weetinehouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
White. Fred H. — 
Whitin Machine Works + 
Whitinsville Spinnine Rine Co. 30 ern 
Wiekwiré-Spencer Steel Corp. — 


with Prof. 
David Clark. 
Textile 


Doggett presiding. 
editor of the South- 
Bulletin, awarded the 


prizes, and a number of technical 
Wilson Wm. & York, Inc. 33 papers were read. 

Wilt« Veneer Co. 30 
Wolf, Jacques & Co = The program included “Dyeing 
Wand« T. B. Sons Co. — and Finishing of Celanese,” by T. C. 


Woodward. Raldwin & Co. 32 King, superintendent of dyeing, 


Make an Investment in Appearance 
Cheerful Grounds make Cheerful Workers 
LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. the 


Pomona, N. C. 
Nurserymen—Landscape Architects 


bleaching and finishing at the Cra- 
merton Mills Cramerton, N. C.; “The 
Manufacture of Su ‘fur Colors,” by 
John L. Crist, general manager of 
Beaver Chemical Corporation, 
Damascus, Va. and “The Uses of 


Hydrosulphite in the Textile Indus- 
Thompson, Jr., 


try,” by A. R. Char- 


- Young. 


Thursday, July 21, 1927. 


lotte, N. Southern 
Bohm & Haas. 

As there was no registration of 
those present, the following list was 
made from those who drew for 
prizes: 

A. F. 
Benedict, 
Paul Bolen, 
houn, Jim 


manager of 


Beane, Harry Bean, George 
James Brown, H. Brown, 
J. R. Barker, M. M. Cal- 
Chatham, David Clark, 
T. Clendinning, H. B. Constacle, N. 
N. Grise. Cliff Corley, Prof. C. G. 
Doggett, Ben Dabbs, J. P. Daily, W. 
Davenport, D. A. Deviney, E. H. 
Dobbins, Roe Dorsett, Edgar Ford, 
A. J. Ghyster, J. M. Gregg, N. A. 
Gregg, W. H. Grier, John Hartley, C. 


B. Haves, J. E. Hodge, John Holmes, 
L. M. Hood, L. N. Hood, H. J. Horne, 
M. T. Johnson, Tom Johnson, J. C. 
Love, J. EK. Love, Malcomb McKen- 


zie, John McNab, Harold Mahon, Jim 
Massarene, H. R. Mathewson, H. 8. 
Miller, W. R. Mobley, Joe Moore, N. 


W. Moss, Roy Nanney, F. M. Noble, 
Tom Nuckols. H. W. Ormand, Chas. 
Ordway, C. H. Potter, Walter Puck- 
ett, S. C. Riley, E. E. Routh, J. G. 
Schaeffer. H. Schroeder, W. D. 
Shields. E. W. Smith, R. P. Smith, 


W. R. Smith, Charlie Stone, Arthur 
Thompson, A. G. Travis, Tom Tay- 
lor, W. R. Wells, Noel White, R. B. 


In addition to the above, the fol- 
lowing whose initials were not given 
were also present: Bowen, Clark, 
Hennessey, Hunter, Laycock, Mur- 
dock, Moss, Remien 


Textile Service Shop 


Gastonia, N. C-—Gastonia’s latest 
industry is the Thorpe Textile Ser- 
vice Shop, organized to handle the 
repair and upkeep of textile ma- 
chinery and to manufacture certain 
articles and parts used in textile 
plants. 

Among other things done will be 
steel roller work, gear cutting and 
spindle and flier construction. The 
company is in process of organiza- 
tion and a charter will be applied 
for within a few days. 

Arthur Thorpe, organizer and 
manager of the company, has been 
connected for the past several years 
with the Loray division of the Man- 
ville-Jenckes Company here as a 
mechanic. 


May Organize Bedspread 
Group 


Following independent efforts by 
bedspread manufacturers to estab- 
lish a basis for closer co-operation, 
it is understood that the Cotton- 
Textile Institute is now working on 
plans to organize mills making this 
class of goods into a group within 
fhe Institute. 

One of the chief aims, it is re- 
ported, will be the standardization 
of sizes in the bedspread manufac- 
turing industry, a subject which 
has been troubling the trade for 
many years. Eventually, il is be- 
lieved that some plan can be evolved 
by which members of this group 
can exchange figures on production, 
sales and stocks of the different 
types of bedspreads being made, in- 
cluding damasks, crochets, plaim 
crinkles, rayons and novelty cottons. 
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Textile Mill Power 
Problems 
(Continued from Page 8) 


ating on light loads, the efficiency 
an advantage in this respect. But 
where the current is generated in 
the mill and when the mill is oper- 
of the generator is low and it is not 
uncommon that more power is con- 
sumed with all-electric transmission 
‘than with all-mechanical transmis- 
sion. Clutehes assist in avoiding the 
old familiar ecountershaft drive, 
eross belts. tight and loose. pulleys, 
and extra bearings. They reduce 
first cost, rdeuce space require- 
ments, make transmission still more 
efficient and reduce belt troubles to 
the minimum. Thus in a plant hav- 
ing looms, where those looms are 
not in operation more than eight 
months of the year, the idle portion 
of the mill may be thrown out by 
means of a friction or other clutch. 

The simplicity of belt driving is 
of course greatly in its favor. To 
the average man there is so much 
mystery connected with the use of 
electric motors that the purchaser 
is more or less hélipless. Belts, 
pulleys, and shafts, are so much 
simpler than any user can make his 
own computations, and write his 
own specifications, if he will. 

Most textile mills carry a supply 
of pulleys, shafts, and hangers in 
stock. The first cost of these ma- 
terials being low, it is not expensive 
to keep them on hand. Then when 
a new machine is installed or a 
power line is to be extended, the 
work can be done by any mechanic, 
or can be superintended by him, 
and the new machinery put in oper- 
ation in a very short time. Likewise 
when a belt needs replacing or lac- 
ing it is accomplished with compar- 
alive ease. 

On the other hand, with electrical! 
drives, unless the mill employs an 
electrical engineer, if is necessary 
to hire special assistance to install 


the large cities, electrical motors 
are generally secured with grealer 
difficulty than shafts, pulleys, belt- 
ing, and hangers. 

The flexibility of the electric mo- 

tor is also offset to some extent by 
its speed range limitations. The 
slower the speed of a motor the 
higher its cost and the lower its 
efficiency and power factor. 
In the selection of electric motors 
we are usually restricted to a defi- 
nite speed. If we want a different 
speed we are obliged to use a step- 
up or step-down belt arrangement. 
We must give consideration to the 
load characteristics. Does the ma- 
chine start easily or with difficulty? 
The condition of the machinery, 
lubrication, kind of bearings, align- 
ment, etc., must all be carefully 
weighed in order that the proper 
size motor will be selected. The 
motor must be capable of handling 
whatever load is required of it— 
peak load or valley load, long sus- 
tained normal loads, short peak 
loads and innumerable small loads. 
If peaks or overloads are of too 
great duration the motor will heat 
excessively and may burn out. In 
some modern installations, to pre- 
vent overheating, the motors are ar- 
tificially cooled. 


the wiring and motor. Outside of 
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American Export and 
Credit Practice 
(Continued from Page 7) 
ufactured elsewhere. Manufactur- 
ers of cotton textiles are competing 
with producers of silks. This is 
true nof only in the United States 
but in foreign countries. The im- 
provement in the designs of cotton 
cloths over those turned out ten 

vears ago is very noticeable. 

In the manufacture of some cloths 
the United States already enjoys an 
enviable reputation. American voiles 
are everywhere in demand. In 
heavier goods, such as denims and 
drills and cheap plain fabrics or 
grey goods, mass production meth- 
ods enable American manufacturers 
lo counteract lower labor costs in 
other countries. American manu- 
facturers pay higher wages, but 
they have lower unit costs by reason 
of the greater number of looms 
handled by operatives. The fear of 
lower costs abroad is greatly dimin- 
ishing. This is largely due to the 
monthly comparative figures of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. These prove that in re- 
spect to certain standard cloth con- 
structions, in spite of the higher 
wages paid, American lines are com- 
petitive with foreign goods. The 
printing and finishing costs, judged 
on a comparative basis, are not un- 
favorable from the American stand- 
point. 

Another favorable factor is that, 
even under the mass-production sys- 
lem, it is possible for American 
manufacturers to supply many 
cloths suitable for foreign markets. 
When construction and pattern are 
susceptible to mass production, as 
they often are, volume can be ob- 
tained which meets price require- 
ments. ‘Market analysis and fore- 
cast are helpful in determining 
when and where this mass produc- 
duction will apply. 

Extension of the American export 
trade is materially assisted by the 
work of the Bureau of Foreigri and 
Domestic Commerce, under the di- 
rection of E. T. Packard, who is an 
experienced textile man. The De- 
partment has made many useful 
studies, praticularly of the kinds of 
cloth in use throughout the world. 
Sometimes its work is augmented 
by the reports of Commercial At- 
laches and Trade Commissioners 
abroad. In other instances textile 
trade commissioners have heen sent 
out to study and report on the situ- 
ation in the foreign field. At the 
present time the Bureau contem- 
plates sending abroad a number of 
commissioners on such work. Un- 
doubtedly, the Bureau's efforts will 
be amplified and will prove increas- 
ingly valuable to our textile export- 
ers. 

The favorable financial position of 
the United States is another in- 
fluence that should promote its ex- 
port business. Under the old sys- 
tem it was customary for export 
commission-houses to grant credits 
abroad, either open or on a draft 
Jasis, settlements being made at 
definite periods, such as every six 
months. As the custom of direct 
selling developed was impressed on 
the industry. The result is that the 
same principles of credit investiga- 
tion which have been famous in the 
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DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. - Bridgeport, Pa. 


Offices in the principal Cities and in Canada 


Celoron products are Manufactured and Sold by the Celoron Co., 
a separate Division of the Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Roving Cans 
Doffing Cars 


Barrels 


HE advantages of 
unified control 


are reflected in the quality of International Salt. | 
From the large mines themselves . . . through exten- 
sive refining and purification processes ... to the 
shipping platforms of International warehouses 


Ls 7 located in strategic points . . . every operation is 


guided by the skill and knowledge of this exper- 
ienced organization. 


When you order International Salt 
you are investing in salt satisfaction 
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CHAIN LINK * 


Every type of industrial 
property is safe behind 
Page Chain Link Fence. 
This permanent, econom- 
ical barrier—whose square 
chain link mesh is un- 
climbable — affords maxi- 
mum protection for build- 
ings and equipment. It 
enables material to be 
safely stored in yards. 


Complete Fe: Se.vice 


We maintain complete 
stocks and a trained crew 
of fence men to assure 
prompt correct installa- 
tion of Page Fence. Write 
or phone for interesting 
literature and a repre- 
sentative to call and sub- 
mit plans and estimates 
on enclosing your mill 
property. No obligation. 


General Equipment 
Company 
1411 S. Mint St. 


P. O. Box 412 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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home market during the past 25 
years have been applied to the for- 
eign field. 

It is comparatively easy today for 
a responsible merchant in a foreign 
country to obtain credit in, the 
United States. Textile houses sell 
on a 60, 90, or 120 day date or draft 
basis, even, at times, on a _ “six 
months’ open account basis. Occa- 
sionally interest is charged until the 
amount is back in the hands of the 
mill or its selling agent. There is a 
growing desire to sell goods on dale 
draft instead of sight draft in order 
to’ fix definitely the date of payment. 

In a number of countries del 
credere arrangements are made with 
local firms on the responsibility of 
reliable agents who will guarantee 
the account. The local agents, 
however, are required to supply full 
information of the standing of each 
firm. An investigation is made of 
the firm’s habits of payment both in 
the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. This is easily done through 
an exchange of ledger credit infor- 
mation, and foreign firms realize 
that complete frankness is the best 
policy . Foreign manufacturers are 
gradually realizing the value of an 
exchange of ledger experience. Al- 
most without exception inquiries 
regarding a buyer, no matter in what 
country, are fully and freely an- 
swered. 


Use of Advertising. 


A wide and growing use is made 
Of advertising and publicity m for- 
eign countries to further the Amer}- 
can export business, This takes the 
form of advertising in trade papers, 
export papers, and so on. In some 


cases local advertising is done 
abroad in co-operation with the 
local distributors. Considerabie 


work is done to stimulate interest by 
means of circulars sent to retailers. 
Attention is also given to helping re- 
tailers move the goods. Window 
displays, posters, showeards, and 
similar printed material is furnish- 
ed for that purpose. 

Most foreign concerns, while 
working in a general way like Amer- 
ican firms, have not gone im for 
such detai's as market analysis, 
forecasting, and other forms of 
market research. Their methods are 
much the same as far as local repre- 
sentatives and sending salesmen 
abroad are concerned. 


There is hardly a textile manufac- 
turer anywhere who does not realize 
that a new era has entered in the 
export field. New conditions pre- 
vail, new demands are encountered. 
Every alert manufacturer is watch- 
ing the developments not only in 
his own country but in other coun- 
tries. The textile situation, and 
particularly the export situation, is 
intensely interesting. In these days 
it never stands still. Appreciation 
of the currency, as in Italy, new 
labor regulations, as in Japan, and 
revolutionary conditions, as in 
China, all have their effect. 

For many of the reasons outlined 
in this article the export outlook 
for the American textile industry is 
encouraging. To this may be added 
that there is a spirit of co-operation 
present today which should have 
beneficial results. “The industry 
fully realizes the need for expansion 
of its export trade, and it is pulling 


logether in new ways that promise 
an improved position for it at home. 
An evidence of this fact is the re- 
cently organized Coltton-Textile In- 
stitute, which already represents 24 
million spindles. It is through this 
organization, in co-operation with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, that intensive research 
of the textile markets of the world 
will probable be undertaken. 

One of the surest means of taking 
up the slack represented by excess 
productive capacity in the United 
States would be doubling the export 
lrade. When it is considered thal 
such an achievement would mean 
the selling of only an additional $75,- 
000,000 worth of textile fabries to 
the whole world, there is no good 
reason to believe that it is beyond 
the ability of American exports to 
accomplish, The sales methods ap- 
plied at home will do the job abroad 


when the industfy really sets 
about using them as intensively 
abroad. 


High Draft 


‘Continued fram Page 12) 


cultlon, the difficulties are increased. 
My OWD experience did nut induce 
ine to lay oul the capital as between 
one system and the other in coarser 
branches of the trade. From my 
personal observations, | think 
the best results are obtained where 
double roving is used aud brought 
lO a coarser one according to counts 
spun, say, 6 hank double to a 3 hank 
double R. or 10 hank to a 5 hank. 

Where atlempts have been made 
lo dispense with a roving frame, the 
resulls have not been good, it being 
generally admitted that dispensing 
with roving frames or even inter- 
mediate frames is nol a commercial 
proposiuon 

Again, in the coarser branches o! 


lve trade Lhe cost ol Lhe roving pro- 


cess (Say 3 hank) does nol exceed 
4d. per pound, while in 12 hank fine 
il might run %d. bo id. 
per pound, if you dispensed with 
ihe roving frames. Against this there 
must be considered the disadvan- 
lage of creel alterations, cost of 
chunging lo high drailing, creased 
cust 1n wages due to coarser hank 
prices, that is standard (3% lo 38) 
3% Lo 3,5 per cent increase) below 
(3 hank, 10 per cent advance). Add 
to this aiso the fact, the change to 
a coarser hank and all it mvolves 
in creeling and doffing and dealing 
with more bulk, you practically con- 
vert a tine card room to a coarse 
one. Practical men know from ex- 
perience what that means in pro- 
ducing quality yarns. The most ad- 
vaniage m my opinion can be ob- 
tained by adopting high drafting and 
converting from a single to a double 
roving and obtain the benefit of a 
better yarn from the same material. 

We might now examine some of 
the points from the Continental re- 
ports. 

These can be summarized as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Eiimination of machinery, by 
spinning from a coarser hank rov- 
ing. 

(2) Reduced 
due to above. 

(3) Allows of mixture of different 
lengths of staple: 20 to 36 from same 


power consumption 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps tin the (United States FPatent 
Office. Convenient for personal ‘nter- 


views. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 
406 Independence | 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 2173 
and 


903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 


& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and ornare. 


made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pac 


ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Ce., Richmend, Va. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 
SPINNIN 3 INGS 


WHITINSVILLE 
ISPINNING RING CO. 
VILLE. BASS. 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 
Distributors 
Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 
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BUILDING 
BUSINESS 


All business is built on 
confidence inspired, not by 
promises, but by perform- 
ance. 


Likewise the growing de- 
mand by particular mill 
operators for the special 
purpose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


is the result of a better 
service which has more 
than equalled the claims 
made for these specialized 
products. 


Ask your supply man or 
write our technical 


expert 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfre 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Moccasin Bushings 


are 
GUARANTEED 
To Stop / = 
Loose Putte / Here 
TROuBLES 


Tes SOT 

iS THE END OF A 
WHITE PUNE PLUO 
FL ACES w THE 
BUSHING WALL 


FROM THE 
FPLLTERS THROVOGH THE “~~ 

CAPILLARY Pi.vGos AND FORMS A 

FILM ON THE GEARINGS INNER ere CE 


MOCCAS/(N BUSAING CO. 
Chattencoga Tenn 


GREIST. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 


The Greist Manufacturing Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


: Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal, Rubber | 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY . 
S MILL STREET 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Can Cotton be bleached with Solozone? 


Yes it can, and should be, if you want 


mixing enables them to spin finer 
counts, and gives them a large range 
of counts, because with these de- 
vices fewer roving hanks are re- 
quired. 


(4) Can work long and _ short 
staples on the same frames, One 
has to remember that the cost of 
handling cotton on the Continent is 
very high and it is very doubtfui if 
we should make two mixings with 
our choice of cotton close at hand, 
we should buy cheaper material or 
spin higher counts from same mate- 
rial. In my opinion, commercial 
competition debars us from consid- 
ering the proposition. To buy cot- 
ton spin 40’s and spin it down to 20's 
would be ridiculous only in special 
qualities. 

Even the Continental spinners are 
not unanimous, as we find from 
their various reports. 

Belgium reports little progress in 
high drafting. She has tried various 
systems, but adopted none only to 
the extent of 5 to 10 per cent. 

Italy has tried many systems, but 
generally favors the _ three-roller 
system (about 35 per cent of spin- 
dies are using high draft).) 

Spain has also tried many systems, 
but has generally adopted the Casa- 
blanca system. She reports 550,000 
spindles or about 33 per cent. 


Great Britain has tried every sys- 
tem, and at the present these are 
elss than 400,000 spindles, or say 
about two per cent of ring spindles, 
or about .75 per cent of our total 
spinning spindles. 


Holland. Many systems have been 
tried, but little progress in the 
adoption of high draft has been 
made. Reports somewhat varied and 
uncertain. 


Another phase of this question 
should not be lost sight of, namely, 
that out of a world spindleage of 97,- 
831,000 rings, Great Britain only 
claims 13,416,000 ring spindles, while 
we claim 43,870,000 mule spindles ouf 
of a world total of 65,141,000 spin- 
dies. This question of high draft 
principle, as previously mentioned, 
is universally employed for 20,000,- 
(00 spindles in this country: there- 
fore, it can readily be seen that we 
have adopted it already in this 
branch of the trade. 


The same principles apply in ring 
spinning as in mule spinning in re- 
gard to roller drafting. When you 
begin to deal in bulk, as in the coarse 
trade, whether it be mule or ring, 
weighting and control of rollers be- 
gins to play an important part in 
the satisfactory working. 


Imagine spinning 12's counts from 
2 hanks roving with self-weighted 
rollers or from % hank roving with 
high draft, and a practical demon- 
stration of difficulties will soon ap- 
pear to any experienced spinner. 


I conscientiously believe the mule 
spun yarn as compared with the 
world spun ring yarn is the greatest 
assel we possess in the capture of 
the world trade as far as Lanca- 
shire is concerned. You may make 
a cheap cloth that is passable in 
times of stress, but to make a real 
British article of outstanding quali- 
ty and finish you will have to come 
back to mule spun yarn. 


Write us. 


713 Sixth Avenue 


Not necessarily. 
operations, 


negligible. 


strong goods, 
soft goods, 
permanently white goods. 


But the Solozone bleach costs more? 


50 many costly 


so much water and power 
can be cut out, and so much damage 
and unevenness avoided that the 


in cost, if any, is 


We will indicate how to 
arrive at a definite conclusion without 
much trouble or expense. 


How can I investigate without much trouble? 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


New York, N. Y. 


311 Somerset Ave. 
E. 


UMPHRIES 


Greenville, S. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct, and that al! 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Taunton 


Mass. 


Atianta, Ga. 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
—Sou. Agents— CHAS. 


Low 


and Washington. 


E. Eskridge, CA. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Round Trip Rates 


to 


Atlantic City, N. J., and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


via 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Round trip fare Charlotte to Atlantic City, N. J., $20.60, to 


Niagara Falls $30.45. 


Tickets will be on sale one day each week from June 21st to 
to October 6th, and are limited 17 days from date of sale. 
Stop overs allowed on return trip at Philadelphia, Baltimore 


Call on nearest Seaboard ticket agent for dates of sale and 
other information or apply to 


John T. West, DPA. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


$1 | 
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| 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


Cotton Goods 


W. H. LANGLEY & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. renege 
St. Louts San Francisco Chicago ane (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Buliding 


Selling Agents for the following Millis: 

Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Fee eg Somes Co, 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Millis Mill, No 2, oodruff, 8. C 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N. C.. White Hall Yarn Mills. White Fall, Ga 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tv ills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 


artanburg, 8S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton par 
mden, 8. C.., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C.. Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


New York.—Trading cotton 
goods was more active during the 
week and some prices advances 
were noted. Manufacturers are ex- 
pecting higher cotton prices and are 
trying to get goods prices on a par- 
ity with the advance in_ cotton. 
Higher prices were noted on denims 
and tickings and some of the other 
colored goods. On _ print 
cloths and sheetings, prices were an 
eighth to a quarter of a cent higher. 

There was good trading in print 
c‘oths, sales having been as large as 
production. In other lines, sales 
were not so large, but mills were 
busy on orders that will keep them 
occupied for some time to come. In 
fine and faney goods sales were 
fairly large and orders during recent 
weeks have accounted for a large 
other domestics was reported dur- 
ing the week, 

In print cloths there were con- 
tracts placed for de,iveries to run 
through to the close of the. year. 
The business was placed at the 
firmer prices which haye become 
effectvie. On a few styles which re- 
mained unchanged substantial busi- 
ness led sellers to the point of quot- 
ing them higher. On a few con- 
structions quotations are irregular. 
Mills are not quoting in a uniform 
way. 

Deliveries to the close of the year 
were reported on 60x48s at 6% cents 
and 64x60s at 7% cents. There was 
good trading on 64x56s at 7% cents 
and 72x76s at 8% cents. The latter 
sold through August-September and 
August-October. September and also 
August brought 8% cents and early 
September alone 8% cents. Small 
sales of 80 squares were at 10% 
cents and 8.20-yard al 5% cents. A 
good many August-Seplember 27- 
inch 64x60s sold at 5% cents and 
spots at the same figure. 

The best selling sheeting construc- 
tion was 40 squares 6.15-yard at 5% 
cents for August-September with 
quick at the same price. Contracts 
on 37-inch 4-yard were placed al 8 
cents and business was also done 
at 8% cents. Trading on 31-inch 5- 
yard was at 6% cents; 40-inch 4.25- 
yard 7% cents; later 36-inch 6.50- 
yard 5% cents; quick 56x60 4-yard 
8% cents; 36-inch 3.25-yard 9% 
cents: 36-inch 4.70-yard quick 7% 
cents. A good many 40-inch 2.85- 
yard sold at 10% cents with 10% 
cents the lowest in the afternvon. 

Sheetings were fairly active. 
There were indications of more in- 
terest from the bag trade and some 
substantial sales were put through. 
Inquiry was reported for Septem- 


Coarse 


ber-October, on certain styles. Mills 
advanced prices one-eighth to a 
quarter of a cent in some instances. 
The general quotation on 31-inch, 
8x48, 5.00 yard had become 6% 
cents net. Business in 36-inch, 40x 
0, 615 yard at 5% cents neat; there 
were sa es of 36-inch, 48x48 yard at 
6% .cents net; most centers were 
usking 6% cents on 36-inch, 48x40. 
5.50, but there continued to be re- 
ports of even money. Contracts of 
37-inch, 48x48, 400 yard sold at 8& 
cen‘'s net, with most centers later 
asking one-eighth and reports that 
some goods had sold at that price. 
Coarse yarn colored goods busi- 
ness in some centers was somewhat 
better than the experience of the 
last two weeks, although generally 
of limited proportions. The eotton 
advance has stimulated some filling- 
in buyimeg, but there are some mills 
so well sold ahead that they hardly 
ook for any marked activity at this 
time. Others remark that their 
irdae during the last two or three 
months, both jobbers and cutters- 
up, have been operating much more 
closely than they did earlier in the 
year and for this reason they be- 
lieve that the prospects are for a 
normal fall business. One of the 
largest merchants, discussing this 
question, thought that price would 
not necessarily be the controlling 
influence, although he felt that fur- 
ther advances would be resisted. 


The laek of responsiveness dis- 
played by the carded broadcloths 
during the-past week of stiffening 
prices in most print cloth yarn sta- 
ples, is a reflection of the fact thal 
many users continue to appear wel! 
laken care of on their requirements 
to the end of August. Efforts were 
made to stir up interest in later 
deliveries and while there have 
been some reports of trading, there 
have been no evidences of any im- 
portant movement. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s.. 6 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 5% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. 5% 
Gray g'ds, 38%-in., 64x64s.... 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... 8% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard...... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56 

x60 Ql, 
Brown sheetings, stand. 11% 
Tickings, 8-oz. 1914a20% 
Staple ginghams, 
Kid finished cambrics 8 ag 
Dress ginghams 14%ai6% 
Standard prints 8 


MODEL J 


Lines—Any Length] 106 Beekman St. 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut ¥% In., % in., 1% In., and 
1¥e in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEBL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTHBRCHANGERABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAI, 


MODEL 
Mark Your Right—Buy al Shippers’ Supplies 
radiey 


Cuts % in. Letters A. ie BRADLEY MFG. CO. and 


Bradley 
Ol!) Stencil Board 
Bradiey’s 
Two-in-One 
Stencil! ink 


The Bradie 
Ball Stenoll 


Write for Samples 
Prices 


New York 


ot 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. Business in yarns 

showed some improvement during 
the latter part of the week. The 
larger business came from more fre- 
quent small orders rather than an 
increase in the size of individual 
orders. Buyers showed more inter- 
est and inquiry was very active. 
The price situation remained un- 
‘hanged and spinners continue to 
hold firmly for quoted prices. 

The best demand in carded yarns 
continued to be for the knitting 
numbers, weaving varns continuing 
dull. Buyers showed willingness to 
pay full prices for yarns for promp! 
shipment but were unwilling to 
operate ahead on the present basis 
Reports here indicate that mos! 
spinners are expecting higher cotton 
prices and do not believe that yarns 
are going lower at this time. Spin- 
ners refused some business calling 
for future shipment, as they do not 
consider it wise to sell far ahead at 
this time even when the opportu- 
nity presents. The majority of the 
mills have business on hand to keep 
them busy for several weeks ahead 
and while production continues 
large, stocks are not accumulating 
and most mills are in a comfortable 
position as far as the immediate 
outlook for business is concerned. 

The situation in combed yarns 
showed little change during the 
week. Business was moderately ac- 
tive and prices were firm. 

Prices on both mercerized and 
combed qualities are firm and un- 
changed Combed yarns have ad- 
vanced somewhat since the price 
change affecting mercerized yarns 
was announced. There has been 
some slowing up of specifications, 
quite noticeable at the present time 
on books, which were placed about 
the first of the year. It is said that 
this is largely due to the rearrange- 
ment of hosiery styles for fall show- 
ing and the consequent reluctance 
on the part of hosiery manufactur- 
ers to make up hosiery in volume 
amounts in anticipation of fall busi- 
ness. When this attitude on their 
part changes it is generally felt that 
business in this line will be very 
much better, and until this takes 
place the same lack of moving stocks 
will be noticed. 

Southern Two-ply Skeins. 


27% 
10s 29% 
12s 29% 
l4s 30% 
16s 30% 
20s 32 
26s 36 
308s 38 
40s* 47 
40st 4842 

Southern Two-ply Warps. 

Rs 28% 
10s 29% 
12s 29% 
l4s 30 
16s 31 


31% 
20s a2 
248 34 
26s 36 
20s 38 
46% 


Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on 
Cones—Cotton Hosiery. 


Rs 28% 
10s 28% 
12s 29 
l4s 291% 
16s 31 
18s 31% 
20s 32 
228 32% 
24s 32% 
26s 33 
30s 34% 
40s 46 
Southern Single Skeins. 
4s-5s 28 
10s 28% 
2s 29 te 
14s 29% 
16s 30 
18s 30%, 
20s 31 
22s 31% 
24s 34 
308 341% 
40s 445% 
Southern Single Warps. . 
4s-8s 284% 
10s 29 42 
12s 29% 
16s 30% 
18s 31% 
20s 
248 34% 
30s 36 te 
40s 46%% 


Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
Rs to 9s 3-4-ply tinged tubes 23 a 
Rs 3-ply hard white warp twist.25%a 
10s and 12s 32 and 4-ply hard white 
varn, tubes and skeins 251%4a25 
yarn, tubes and skeins 2514a26 
Same, warp 26%a27 
Southern Two-ply Comber Peeler 


Mercerizing. 

8s-12s 44 
20s 45 
30s 49 
26s 
38s 56 
40s 57 
0s 59 
60s 68 
70s 78 
80s 91 


Southern Two-ply Hard Twist Combed 
Peeler Weaving Yarns. 


8s-12s 40% 
10s 42 
36s 52% 
60s 55% 
608s 57% 
70s 717% 
80s 86% 

Two-ply Mercerized Yarn. 
20s 66 
40s 71 
50s 78 
60s 87 
70s 1.01 
80s 1.14 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Department 


Hate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


inquire for. Wire us your wants. 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE 
William & York Wilson, Inc. 


Cotton Brokers Representing Reliable Shippers 
We have personal representative In the West to find the cotton which milis 


Webster & Wilson, Inc. 
Greenville, S. C. 


> 


Prom the Cotton to the Knitter” 


Copyrighted. 


American Yarn 
& Processing Company 


General Office 
MOUNT HOLLY, ‘34 NORTH CAROLINA 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


of High Grade Combed and Ca: ded Yarn for the 
Knitting and Weaving Trade. 


When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting 
the same quality at all times. A cardinal FEATURE 
of our QUALITY is the STAPLE, GRADE and 
CHARACTER of cotton used in spinning our yarns, 
these being as uniform as it is humanly possible 
throughout the season. Our Processing Plant is in 


charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in 
this special work. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


UTHERN OFFICE: 


SO 
910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


St. Louis Chicago Baltimore 


San Francisco Philadelphia 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. IL. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, W. C. 
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j Want Department 


Public Sale of Cotton Mill 

On the first Tuesday in August, 
1927, between the legal hours of 
sale, at Athens, Georgia, there 
will be sold before the Court 
House door by the undersigned 
acting as Trustee for bond hold- 
ers, the property in Athens, Geor- 
gia. known as Clarke Cotton Mills, 
formerly the White Manufactur- 
ing Company, consisting of the 
following: 

One 3456 Spindle Yarn Mill, 
Equipped to make two and three 
ply yarns fourteen to twenties. 
Ample carding and finishing ma- 
chinery. Ample supply of well 
made cottages for operatives Mill 
owns sufficient land for expan- 
sion. Located on Railroad. Good 
manufacturing climate, Piedmont 
section. Ample labor and power 
available. Terms of sale cash. 
Full information will be fyrnish- 
ed by communicating with 
The National Bank of Athens, 
Athens, Georgia. Trustee 


Wanted to Buy 


Faney roller attachments for 40 
inch flats cards. Must be com- 
plete with pulleys. Give prices 
in first letter. Little Rock Textile 
Company, Liltle Rock, Arkansas. 


W anted 
At Once 


8 or 10 spindle plumbers. Do not 


apply if you are not first-class. 


Phone or telegraph. Mahaffey, 
Withers, Rolfe, call me. 
Phone 792-L 


Yates D. Smith 


Expert Overhauling 
Moving and Erecting 


Spinning and Twisting Machinery 


819 E. 2nd Ave. Gastonia, N. C. 


For Sale 
One Murray Cleaner. First-class 
condition. Price low. Watts Mills, 
Laurens, C. 


Wanted 


Position as overseer of small 
ecard room or second hand in 
large room. 10 years’ experience 
as grinder, fixer and second hand. 
Am married, strictly sober and 
reliable. Reference furnished if 
desired, Address “Business,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


A thin boiling starch made especially for the tex- 
file trade. 

Preferred because of its high, uniform quality. 
Every shipment the same. 

Produces a uniform size and finish. 

Fliminates changes in formula for size mixture. 
A starch that makes satisfied customers. 

Our service department and research laboratory 
will gladiv assist in your sizing and finishing 
nrohlems. 

We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other 
standard grade starches of the highest quality. 


PENICK & Forp, Lrp., INc. 


Manufacturers 
Cedar Rapids. lowa 


Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 


G. — Morrison, Spartan- Marble Nye Company 
%% Boston and Worcester, 
Cc Lassiter, Greensboro, Mass 

N. Providence, R. 1. 

J. Ailmand, Atlanta, Ga. 

P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas 


SS, 


Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 
For use on al) kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Thursday, July 21, 1927. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) 


The fee for 
which will also cover 
weeks. 


joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


If the applican! is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the dale of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month’s membership we send the applicant nolices 
of all vacancies in the. position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 


bureau, 


but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 


connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position in Piedmont section as 
mill office stenographer and general 
oftice work. Experienced. Good refer- 
ence. Am a lady 23 years of age. No. 
5222. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 

Overseer 10 years. IL. C. 8. diploma. 

Want to locate in North or South Caro- 

lima. 34 years old. Married. No. 5223. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
plain or corded goods. 20 years experi- 
ence. Best of references. No. 5224. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced and competent. Good retf- 
erences. No. 5225. 


WANT position as spinner. Familiar 
with earded and combed yarns, coarse 
and fine yarns. 10 years overseer. Best 
references. No. 6226. 


spinner, or 
References on 


WANT position as carder, 
superintendent of same. 
request. No. 5227. 


WANT office time 
keeper, shipping clerk, or receiving 
clerk. No. 5228 


WANT position as dyer. 10 years experi- 
ence on raw stock and skeins. Mar- 
ried and now employed. Address T. 5&., 
No. _ 6229. 


WANT 


position as 20 


years experience white and colored 
work. Now employed. Carolinas pre- 
ferred. No. 6230. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer spinning. Age 35. Km- 
ployed but want better location. Best 
of references. No. 6231 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
superintendent of yarn mill. Can make 
quick change, and give best of refer- 

ences. No. 56: 


WANT position as overseer small or 
second hand in larger fancy weaving 

department. i8 years weaving experi- 
ence—6 years second hand. Good ref- 
erences. No. 5233. 


WANT as overseer 20 
years experience, grinding, fixing speed- 
ers, running picker and card room. 

_ Want day job. No. 5234. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
any department in mill. 10 years ex- 
perience fancy and plain goods. Grad- 


uate Bowin College. Good references. 
No, 5235. 


WANT position as or will 
take any department in a large mill. 
Expert on fancy weaves, all makes of 
looms. North Carolina preferred. Best 

_ references. No. 5236 

WANT position as carder and he AR or 
superintendent. Experienced. Refer- 

_ ences. No. 5237. 


WANT cloth room. 


23 years with one 

company; 18 years in cloth room, four 
years as overseer. Experienced on 
sheetings, prints, lawns. No. 6238 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 


or finisher. 20 years experience. Ref- 
erences. No. 5239. 
WANT position as overseer spinning, 


large plant. 


15 years experience. 
years old. 


Good references. No. 5240. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Expert on cord 
fabrics. I. C. S. diploma. 36 years old. 
No. 5241. 
WANT position as overseer weaving, 
slashing, spooling, warping. Plain or 
fancies, white or colored. References. 


No. 5242 


WANT ‘position as carder, spinner or 
outside man. Prefer outside. Experi- 
enced and the best of references as to 
character and ability. No. 6243. 


WANT position as manager or agent. 
Many years experience in both yarn 
and weave mills. Good character, loyal 
and efficient. No. 5200 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
Texas, Ark., La. or Miss. 40 years of 
age. 20 years experience. Can handle 
small or large room. No. $201. 


WANT position as or 
overseer weaving; can handle auto fab- 
rics or plain goods. Would consider a 
good yarn mill. No. 6202. 


WANTED by young man 21 years old 
with good references, position in mill 
office. Completed High School and the 
Georgia College of Commerce. Good 
stenographer and familiar with adding 
machine. No. 6203. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or overseer spinning. Ref- 
erences to anyone interested. No. 6204. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 21 
years experience on all kinds of work. 
No. 5205. 


WANT position as overseer 


weaving. 
iexperienced and competent. 


_No. 5206. 


WANT position as agent, superintendent 
or manager, anywhere. No. 5207. 


WANT position as overseer carding, 
eI or spooling, twisting and 
warping. Can give the best of refer- 
ence. No. 6308. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer weaving in a large mill. Best 
of references. No. 9209. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 10 
years experience on plain and fancies, 
cotton or silk. Familiar with Draper, 
Stafford and Crompton & Knowles 
looms. Guarantee satisfaction. No. 
5201. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
wide and narrow sheetings, drills, sat- 
eens or krinkled bedspreads. 18 years 
experience in weaving, warping and 
slashing. No. 6211. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
20 years experience. Good references. 

Married and strictly sober. Can change 
on short notice. No. 5212 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 10 
years experience on plain, drills and 


twills. Can furnish best of references. 
WANT position as overseer carding, 
large mill. Fully acquainted with 


combed and carded work. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 5214. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain, fancies or broadcloth. Draper, 
& K.. dobby work. Good references. 


No. 6215. 


WANT position as overseer 
Experienced, efficient. No. 


spinning. 
216. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
20 years experience. Understand cloth 
grading and a good manager of help. 
No. 5217. 


WANT position as overseer carding. In 
present position 5 years. Personal rea- 
sons for he to change. Best of 
references. No. 6218. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer spinning or overseer. weavin 
Can handle 2,500 looms and slashing fn 
any mill. References. No. 6219. 


WANT position as cashier, 
or other clerical work in mill office. 
Good stenographer, typist and corre- 


spondent A willing worker. 9 years 
experience. No. 6220 
WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Would consider a night job. 
experience. 
6221. 


Eight years 
Can handle large job. No. 


— DEPENDENCE -- 


Profits in most manufacturing plants depend on 
the steady operation of production units. 

LEATHER BELTING is the most economical 
medium of power transmission, and directly contrib- 
utes to profit account. 

“AKRON” Leather Belting comprises all the va- 
rious types required in industry. Its super-strength, 
combined with flexibility and pulley gripping sur- 
face, insures maximum machine speeds at lowest 
transmission cost. 

Proper belt application is an engineering problem 
of vital importance, because it bears on production. 

“AKRON”—“CASCADE” -and “SPIN TWIST” 


brands have demonstrated practical economy in 
Textile Mills! 


Your orders are solicited 
Our guarantee protects your purchase 
We Ship Quick! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio 
Direct Sales Representatives: 
L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 


P. 0. Box No. 241 111-11th Street 
Greenville, S. C. Opelika, Ala. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alan Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. I. 


CHAS. H. STONE 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Over Twenty-two Years Experience | 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. I. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Aibone— 
The Roessier & Hassilacher Chemical 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. Bntwistile Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Balers— 
‘Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
ling Presses— 
& Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
nds and Tape— 
Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company é 
Diamond State Fibre Company 


w. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and a Machinery— 
‘ber-Colman oO. 
& Foundry Co. 
er Corporation. 
& Machine Co. 
T. Bntwistile Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam Heads— 
T. C. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 
Beams (All Stee!l)— 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beaming Combs— 
Haston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Bearings 
ries Bon 
William Sellers & Co, Inc. 
Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Beit 
ik-Belt Co. 
Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Weven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Fasteners 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
iting— 
The Belting Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co 
Greenville Belting Co. 
Badward R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
ladeiphia Belting Vo. 
Leather & Belting Co. 
Selt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Dressing— 
Bond Company 
F. Houghton & Co. 


Giraton & Knight Co. 
Belt Lacin 
Charles Bond Company 


Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knieht Co 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
tAnk-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain 
Bicarbonate eft Sodca-— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacherles— 
Joseph Bancroft > Sons Co. 
Chemicals 
Cn 
Bleaching Materlais— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arneld. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
B. Ford Co. 
TInited Chemical Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
t.. BRonneherr Sona. Inc. 
Tintted Chemical Products Co 


& 


Weetinghouse Mectric & Mfg. Os. 


Bobbins and Spoole— 
American Bobbins Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Blewer Systemse— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Minerel— 

Borne, Scrymeer Co. 


Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Strioper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Brooms— 
Pioneer Broom Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Calenderse— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Bb. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Calender Roll Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card 
Ashworth ros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Butwistie Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ime. 


Card Stripper— 

Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 
Carrier Aprone— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drivee— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
The Whitney Manufacturing Co. 


Chemicalis— 
B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 

Mathieson Alkali orks, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Cleaning Agentse— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Charlies Bond Com ny 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Cloth Winders and Deublerse— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Compressors (Alir)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonnco Preducte Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 
Willtam Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
Cutlec-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Controllers. Electric— 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Ceo 


Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Willison. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
& Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
. Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotten Openers and Lapperse— 
co-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell 
orks 


Whitin Machine 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Debby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Kice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublerse— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Oe. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
R. l. Warp Stop Hauipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
oF. . S&S. & Son Co. 
rolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
E. lL du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
General Dyestuff Corporation. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
W orke— 
ankiin Process Co. 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Wetinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Cooper-Hewttt Bilectric Co. 
General Co. 
Elevators— 


Iink-Belt Ce. 


Engineers (Mill)— 
~———§e@ Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
ahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Expert Textile Mechanioc— 
J. D. Hollingsworth 
Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Baskets— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Fibre Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Ce. 
Finishing Compounds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scerymser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
——Bee Dyeing, rying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Fluted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine (Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Fiyer Pressers and Overhaulere— 
saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Flyere— 
co-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
See Clutches 
Garment Machines— 
Klauder eldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
. BS. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexibie)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears (Silent)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Bare— 
criver Iron Works (McNaugh 
Thomas Grate Bar be. _ 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. FP’. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
ge Sons Co. 
nited Chemical Products tion 
Jacques Wolf & (Co. 
Rolls— 
ton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 
Washburn 
Hand Knotters-— 
Barber-Colman (Co. 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Bal! and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
harles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
——See Heddles and Frameer 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ce. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
High Speed Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
e J. H. Williams Co. 
Hoslery Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatuse— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Controliers— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractore— 
olhurst Machine Co. 
Hdrogen Peroxide— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica) 


Co. 
H ydrosulphites— 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insulation— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Knitting Lubricante— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Ce. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Landscape Architect— 
E. S&S. Draper 
Leather Packings— 
Charlies Bond Company ‘ 
Graton & Knight Co. > ie 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
EB. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather 


Charles Bond mpany 

Graton & Knight Co. 

Bdward R. Co. 
Leather Straps— 

Graton & Knight Co 


BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
rnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Looms— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Draper Corporation 

Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

R. L. Warp Stop Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg 
Loom Harnesse— 

Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickere— 

Charles Bond Company. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Loom Reeas— 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 

Charles Bond Company 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricante— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corporatioz. 
Straps— 

arles Bond Company 

Graton & Knight Co. 

F. Houghton & Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery Enamel— 

l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co 
and Folding Machines— 

Curtis Marble Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal (Non-Corosive)— 

Aluminum Company of America 
Metal Paint— 

EB. © du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ince. 
Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Milectric Co. 

Westinghouse BHlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architecte— 

——@ee Architects. 
Mill Lightin 
See Electric Lighting. 
Mill Starchese— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charies Bond Company. 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill Trucke— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co 
Mill White— 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Napper Clothing— 
oward Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Monopole Oiil— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
OCile— 
The Arabol Manufacturi Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne. Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Ot] Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co, 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Oils (Rayon)— 
orne, Scrymser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
The Gildden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Haton. 
Siggers & Siggers 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metals— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Gearse— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Picker Sticke— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittingese— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevatore— 
Link-Belt Co 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Preparatory Machiner y A (Cotton 
H. & B. American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co. Inc. 
Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast iron)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., In 
Pumps (Boller Feed; aiso Piette 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Quill Boards— 


Washburn. 
Qulllere— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 


Universal Winding Co. 
Quill Cleanere— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 

Kaluder Weldon Dyeing 

sion, H. W. 
Rayon Oilse— 

United Chemica) Products Corporation. 
Receptacies— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Beonomy Baler Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Spaulding Fibre Co. 

Reeds— 

Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reeis— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Ringe— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Ring Travelere— 

Dary Traveler Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 

Roller Leather— 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Roll Machines— 

Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolie— 

American Bobbin Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & 

Textile Finishing Mac ‘Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Rolis (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rolls (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Washburn. 

Roller Bearings— 

Charlies Bond Company. 
Roving Cans— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 

Spauling Fibre Co. 

Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Roving Machinery— 

Saco- Lowell 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ime. 
Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Salt— 

International Salt Co 
Sanitary Equipm 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 

Sanitary Fountains— 

——-SBee Drinking Fountains. 
Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Scouring Powders— 

The Arabol Manufacturiug Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Co. 

Ford, o. 

and Cleaning Powdere— 

The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Selling Agents— 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 

Selling Agents (Cotton — 

Amory, Browne & 

Curran & Barry. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co. 

Lesiie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 

Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Sewing Machines and Supplies— 

Curtis & Marble Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, 
Seo Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shafting— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Shear Grinders— 

B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolls— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Washburn. 

Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Shuttlee— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

L. 8. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Machine Divi- 
Butterworth & Sons Co. 


+. Willems, Co.. The 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. 
Asiam, inc. 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Dupilan Silk Curp. 
E. lL. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Machinery— 
. Butterworth & Bons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machinee— 
Charies B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Sizing Compounde— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charies B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Slasher Combs— 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 
Saco- Lowell 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Soda Ash— 
J. B. Foard Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel- Woolle 
L. Sonneborn Co. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica 


Inc. 


Co. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
The Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica) 


Co 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Softeners (Oll)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporations 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Solozone— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher 


Inc. 


Chemical 


o. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Pales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ina 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Frame Top Rolte— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
me Frame Top Rolle (Weed)— 
urn 


Spinning Rings— 
Collins Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Go. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Worxs. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Spoois— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BSpoolers— 
Draper 
BDaston & Burnham Machine Co. 


BMastwood, Benj. Co. 

Saco-Lowell shops. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 

Foster Machine Co. 
Sprockets— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co 
Rolte— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine . 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Starch— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
rn Products Refining Co. 
eever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Stencil! Machinee— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil! Papere— 
A. J. Bradley Mf¢. Co. 
Stripper Carde— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Co. 
Sulphur Deying Machines— 
uder eldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Tanke— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Ta 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 

Temperature, Regulators, Pressure— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

Temples— 

Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foun Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Dryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Textile Gums— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speclaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Thermometers— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

Top Rolls For Spinning Framee— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 

Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stampe— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission Belte— 
Charlies Bond Company. 


Graton & Knight Co. 
Hdward kh. Ladew Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Eo. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Toilete— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Twister Rings— 
Saco-Lowell os 
Whitineville Szinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Mac’: inery— 
Collins Bios. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Loweli Shops. 
Whitir. Machine Works. 
Underwear Machinee— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Varnishes— 
The Gildden Coa 
*/entilating Apparatue— 
A~erican Moistening Co. 
Pa.<s-Cramer Co. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Ventilating Fans— 
Perkins & Son. Inc. 
W arpere— 
Barber-Colman Cu. 
Crompton & Knowle. Loom Work». 
Draper Co ration. 
Baston & Burnham Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Warp Conditioners— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Warp Sizing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne. Scrymeser Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
we Stop Co. 
arp ng Machinery— 
Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Waste Presses— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatue— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weliahting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Bosson & Tene. 


Generai Dyestuff Corp. 

Hart Products Vorp. 

Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
ydel Chemical Co. 
ydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Wolf. Jacques & Co 
Well Driltere— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Winders— 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guardse— 
Wickwire Spencer Stee! Co. 
W renches— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yarda Clocks— 
T. C. Buntwistle Co 
Saco-Loweli Shops 
Yarne— 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Yarn Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Yarns (Cotton)— 
Acme Sales = 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarns (Mercerized) 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


LSTEEL 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. 


Waste 
Press 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 
First Cost 
Pits 
Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Gloth, Yarn, ete. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 


factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
| 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas. 
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Specify 
on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills. 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


Sizes Oils Chemicals 


United CuemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


lmporters, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Chicago, Il. Norwalk, Conn. 
Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Obiong Basket 


Have established an enviable reputa- 
tion among mill men for economy 
and uniformly satisfactory service. 


Made oblong, square or round, with or 
without taper. Some are perforated 
for steaming, others mounted on 
sturdy thread-guard casters. All are 
perfectly smooth inside. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Lower 
Power Costs 
and 
Increased ge 


Production J-2 H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drive from motor to reels. 


Driver 1100 r. p.m.; Driven 203 r. p.m., 13 inch centers. 


Replacing old-fashioned and wasteful Morse Drives are 98.6% efficient, posi- 
methods of transmitting power, Morse tive, flexible, ideal for short centers. 
The Morse Rocker Joint substitutes 
rolling for sliding friction, greatly re- 
ducing wear and increasing chain life. 
Morse Transmission Engineers know 
is also possible through the efficient, how to apply the drive to any job. 


Silent Chains have reduced power con- 
sumption for many mills. Increased 
production, sometimes as much as 10%, 


day-in and day-out service provided. Consult the nearest office. 

MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland. Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. Ss. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Iil. New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2, Ont., Can. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York. N. Y. Winnipeg, Man.. Can. 


@ 1513 
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PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOURTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


»* 
> 


Latest HEAVY constructed 
Rayon or Silk Warper 


Simple and easy to operate 


Arranged for either overhead belt or 


individual motor drive 
- | With Roller Bearings and many 
other improvements 


Both 6 and 8 yard and any width 
to suit your requirements 


Also SKEIN WINDERS for Rayon, Silk or Mercerized Yarns 


ERE The Sipp Machine Company 


G. G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. Paterson, N. J. 
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Cloth Room Machinery LEATHER BELTING 


Charlotte Belting is subjected to a very rigid 
system of inspection and put through a ser- 
vice test before leaving our plant. 


Inspectors — Rolling-up Stands — Measuring We absolutely guarantee our belting to give 


isfaction. 
Dials—Railway Sewing Machines—Spreader 


Rolls — Loom Beams — Special Castings — Charlotte Leather Belting Company 
GEARS. 302 E. 6th Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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